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RITISH ‘ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OP SCIENCE. The NEXT MEETING is 


appointed v. SEPTEMBER 5, Bey oN and to commence on WE 
A 

a Ge een-street SS SoHN TAYLOR, F.R.S. 
Upper Utes “Leadon. Gen 


jeneral T Treasurer. 
prs TMENT OF SCIENCE AND ART, 
MARLBOROUGH HOUSE, PALL MALL. 

DRAWING AS A PART OF GENERAL EDUCATION. 

On the RE-OPENING of the SCHOOLS of the Department on 
the 3rd of OCTOBER, a Class for the Instruction of School- 
masters and Teachers of Parochial and other Schools in Elemen- 
tary Free-hand Draw: ractical Geometry, Perspective, and 
Drawing from Models, will meet on two Evenings and on Satur- 
day Afternoon in each week.—For eer particulars apply at 
the Offices, Marlborough Honse, Pall Mal 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, C 
SESSION 1853-4. 

MATRICULATION AND SCHOLARSHIP 
EXAMINATION, 

On TUESDAY, the 18th of OCTOBER next, at 10 o'clock a.x., 
an EXAMINATION will be held a the MATRICULATION of 
STUDENTS in the FACULTIES of ARTS, MEDICINE, and 
LAW sad t in the DEPARTMENTS of CIVIL ENGINEERING 
ay The EXAMINATIONS for Scholarships will COMMENCE on 
THURSDAY, the 20th of October. The Council have the power 

of conferring at these ree Ten SENIOR SC HOLAR- 
SHIPS, of the value of 40l. e 2 f 
Arts, Two in the Faculty of Medic 
Law; and Forty-five JUNIOR cHOLA ARSHIPS, viz.— Fifteen 
in Literature. and Fifteen in Science, of the value of 241. each ; Six 
in Medicine, Ly in Law, and Two in Civil Engineering, of the 
veins of 201. each ; and Four in Agriculture, of the value of 15. 
“> Prospectuses, containing | full information as to the subjects of 
) ad Examinations, &c., m had on | anenen to the Regis- 

By eckee o of the Presiden 
ly 6, 1853. FRANCIS ALIANT, A.M., Registrar. 


HARING-CROSS HOSPITAL, West Strand. 
—The oniatenee of | the : ay “ eamestly solicited for this 
Hospital, to which, in to number of Sick 
and Disabled Poor, upwards of 2,000 ph of accident are annually 
admitted for relief, and which is entirely dependent upon yvolun- 
tary contributions, and the legacies of departed benefactors. 
Subscriptions are Ld received by the eon at the 
Hospital ; and by Messrs. Drammonds, Messrs. Coutts,and Messrs. 
Hoare; by ti the Rev. the Vicar of St. Martin's and Rector of Covent- 
garden ; and through all the pnceel Bankers. Donations | to- 
wards the endowment of the * Wellington Ward” are ted to 














ORK. 











OMESTIC EDUCATION.—A Lady receives 
SIX YOUNG LADIES into her Circle, whose Studies she 
undertakes to complete. As regards Masters. she can command 
the highest talent and skill.—Q., Post-office, Ledbury-road, West- 
bourne-grove. 


O PARENTS AND GUARDIANS, Wards 

in Chancery, &c.—Superior Home and enli¢ htened and 

finished Education, in the vicinity of Kensington.—Four YOUNG 

LADIES can be RECELVED in the house of a Widow Lady, on 

inclusive terms, Fifty Guineas per annum. Quarter to commence 
on Entrance.—G., Cook’s, post-office, Notting-hill. 


HE MIDDLE SCHOOL, PECKHAM, near 
LONDON, on “y ~ Ticiaity of of the C rystal Palace, Syden- 
ham, for Pursuits, J. YEAT'S, Prin- 
cipal. Terms, Thirty: .L ‘and Forty bn ineas. No extras. Omni- 
buses to and from Gracechurch-street, City, every ten minutes, 


| y* HIN ERSITY EDUCATION IN SCOT- 
ND.—A Master of Arts of the University of Cambridge, 
who tock ae Mathematical honours, and now holds a Professor- 
ship in one of the Scottish Universities, RECEIVES into his 
Family Two or Three YYUUNG MEN, whose STUDIES and 
Course of Reading he personally superintends, and who have the 
privilege of attending College Lectures on the Classics, Mathe- 
matics, Natural Philosophy, Logic, Moral Philosophy, Compara- 
tive Anatomy, and Physivlogy and Chemistry, with the free use 
ofalarge Public Library and Museum. They have likewise the 
opportunity of acquiring a thorough knowledge of the French and 
German Languages, 
The Advertiser can offer special advantages to young men pre- 
ring for Cambridge, or for the Medical Profession. Terms, in- 
cluding all College and University Fees, One Hundred Guineas 
for the Winter Session, which extends from the b i 














O LITERARY and MECHANICS’ INSTI- 
_ TUTES.—Mr. ©. CHARLES’S LECTURES on_BUR- 
sESQUE, with Vocal and Charestersatie illustrations.— Present 
Engagements for OCTOBER :—London Mechanics’ Inst., 12th ; 
Sxeter Literary Society, lar: “Bristol Trades’ Association, i7th; 
Bridgewater Literary inst., 18th; London Mechanics’ Inst., 19th ; 
dackney Literary Inst., 26th. Ap lications for Syllabus,” &e. to 
be addressed to Mr. C. Cuan ves, 16, Howard-street, Strand. 


O THE LITERARY, SCIENTIFIC, AND 
MECHANICS’ INSTITU TIONS in Union with ¢ SO- 
CIETY of ARTS, and Others—Dr. HENRY M. ADS. Pro- 
grammes of Lectures on THEORETICAL, PRACTIC AL, AGKI- 
CULTURAL, ona. APTS ED CHEMISTRY ; and on selected 
subjects of EXPERIMENTAL PHILOSOPHY, may be had, on 
application at the Medical School of St. George's Hospital, Kin- 
nerton-street, Wilton- <7 —% -_ 
Institutions desiring to Dr. Low 4 services Gaving | Re 
ensuing session, are seupesively a 
him as soon as possible. 


N EDITORIAL ENGAGEMENT on the 
PROVINCIAL PRESS is required b: a Town Solicitor of 


energy, competence and capital.—Address to Lock’s Newspaper 
ce, 52, Upper North-place, Gray’s Inu-road, London. 


ARLEZ-VOUS FRANCAIS ?—Many towhom 
this Question is put will answer, “I can read, translate, 

and understand pretty well, but I cannot speak it. ne PRENCI I 
and GERMAN CONVERSATION CLASSES, in which the 
Pupils are am t theoretically and practically by separate native 
Professors, are held at 355, Oxford-street. References in every part 
of the Metropolis and Suburbs.—M, Kosenruat, Director, 355, 
Oxford-street, near the Pantheon. 

















of 
November to the end of April, and proportionally for Students 
remaining garing 5 pom jonger art of the year. Address F.R.S., care 
of Messrs. T. & V oksellers, 29, New Bond-street. 


RIVATE TUITION.—A Married beneficed 
Clergyman, A.M., whose academic course was marked by 
several first honours in Classics and Hebrew, and a Medal in 
Semen, and whose experience in kde pablics and a, has 
been very considerable, as also succes: ful, pared RE- 
CEIVE a limited number of PRIVA TE PU FILS for the Uni- 
versities, the Public Schools, or the a Profession. The 
house and grounds, beautiful and excellent, are located in a rural 
district confessedly mild and salubrious, and singularly pic- 
turesque. To those of delicate constitution, or es einantion, 
an opportunity is presen of securing vantages seldom sur- 
passed. His Testimonials are of a high otder; and the terms, in 
proportion to the educational treatment and domestic accommo- 
dation off » moderate. For particulars address, pre-paid, to 
AnGuiicanus, A:M,, care of Mr. Clerc Smith, Secretary of the 
Church Association, 36, Southampton-street. Strand, London. 








be so distinguished. 


The Committee gratefully acknowledge the following recent con- 
tributions :— 








A Benevolent Lady,in Anonymous, per poor- 
addition to former box (84249 and eaate) 410 1 0 
benefactions ...... £105 0 Baw, G. Fielding a. 10 
** Clio,” add. (73811) .. 5 2 ©, Ving BEE, .. cncccasece b v0 0 
@. Henderson, Esq.a 2 2 ° A Lady, by L. Hol- 
A Grateful Patient.. 010 ©) beck, Esq. .......... 0 


JOHN ROBERTS N, Hon. See. 


T. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
MEDICAL COLLEGR.—The WINTER SESSION will 
COMMENCE on OCTOBER. a with an Introductory Address by 
Mr, STANLey, at Seven o'clock, r.m. 
LECTURES. 
Medicine—Dr. Burrows. 
Surgery—Mr. Lawrence. 
Descriptive Anatomy—Mr. Skey. 
Physiology and Morbid at aget. 
Superintendence of Dissections— Mr. Holden and Mr. Coote, 
Demonstrations of Morbid Anatomy—Dr. Kirkes. 
Chemistry—Mr. Stenhouse. 
SUMMER SESSION, 1854, commencing MAY 1. 
Materia Medica—Dr. Roupell. 
Botany—Dr. Farre. 
l’orensic Medicine—Dr. maly. 
Midwifery, &c.—Dr. West 
Comenretice Anatomy Mr. M* “Whinnie. 
r. 


Prac 
Netural Philosophy—Dr. Gibbon. 

Hospital Practice.—The Hospital contains 650 Beds, and relief 
is afforded to nearly 90,000 patients annually. The In-patients are 
visited daily, and Clinical 1 i are delivered weekly, by both 
the physicians and the sur, 

The Out-patients are attended daily by the assistant-physicians 
and assistant-surgeons., 

Collegiate Establishment.—Warden, Dr. Black. Students can 
reside within the Heseital walls, subject to the rules of the 
Collegiate system, established under the direction of the Treasurer 
and a Committee of the Governors of the Hospital. Some of the 
teachers and other gentlemen connected with the Hospital also 
receive students to reside with them. 

Scholarships, Prizes, &c.—At the end of the Winter Session, 
Examinations ‘will be held for a Scholarship of the value of 45/, 
a year. and tenable for two years ; and for one of 50l. for one year. 
The Examinations of the Classes for Prizes and Certificates of 
Merit will take place at the same time. 

Further information may be obtained from Mr. Paget, or any 
of the medical or porgical officers or lecturers; or at the Anato- 
mical Museum or Library 


HITTINGTON CLUB AND METRO- 

POLITAN ATHER BUM, —The Club_Depa t is 

moat satisfactorily remode! Subscription, TWO" GUINE HAS 

the year, and ON GUINEA the pet me able on ody lst 
of any mon ACE, Secre 

37, Arundel-street, Strand. 




















. P 
IBERAL EDUCATION and supericr HOME. 
—A lady, residing in an elegantiy-furnished house, near 
Hyde Park, wishes to increase the number of her Pupils, from 12 
to 14. ‘Talented P in attend for the fashionable 
Accomplishments, Lectures on Scientific Subjects, and native 
resident French and German Governesses. ‘l'erms 80 guineas per 
annum, and the highest references offered to parties applying, with 
real name, to Theta, care of Mr. Westerton, Librarian, 20, St. 
George’s-place, Hyde Park-corner, 








DUCATION.—Canonsrry, Istinaron.— At 

l4and 15, Conaubary. -square, a lady and her daughter receive 
a select and limited number of young ladies as DAY BOARDERS 
or BOARDERS. The following Professors of well-known expe- 
rience and ability attend :—History, Mr. A. Bramah, M.A., Cam- 
bridge—English Composition and Latin, Mr. Graham—F rench, 
Mons. Tourrier, Master at Westminster School, and late Reader 
to H.R.H. the Princess Sophia—Italian, Signor Valerio Pistrucci, 
Professor at King’s College—German, Mr. Falck Lebahn — 
Drawing, Mr. C. H. Weigall, of Queen's College—Deportment, 
Exercises, and Dancing, Miss Mary Birch—Pianoforte and Har- 
mony, Mrs. Ingram— Singing, Miss Eliza Birch—-W ziting, Arith- 
metic, and the Globes, VW. Frost, F.R.A.S.—Sacred Vocal 
Music, including Chanting (in class), Mr. W. i Monk, of King’s 
College. Ladies admitted to the classes, or to private ‘lessons, of 
these Professors.—Terms, &c., may be had on application by letter, 
addressed to the Principal, as above. Lessons will be resumed the 
29th instant. 


R. FISCHEL, Professor of German, begs to 
inform his Pupils and Friends that he has REMOVED 


from 3, Great Marlborough-street, to 166, ALBANY-STREET, 
Regent's Park. 


RENCH CLASSES, 12s. a Quarter, twice 
a Week, about 6d. a lesson, conducted by Mons. A. ROQUES, 
from Paris. Private Lessons, 2. 28. 0 Quarter. The Classes take 
place every evening from 6 to 10 o'clock, and are so arranged as to 


suit the time, progress, and convenience of the Pupils. Schools 
and | Families attended. —56, High Holborn. 


TNHE GERMAN LANGUAGE TAUGHT by 
WM. FUHRMANYN, from Stettin. Families attended t>. 
Apply at 6, Devonshire-street, Queen-square, Bloomsbury. 


o PARENTS AND GUARDIANS— 
WANTED, a respectable Youth as APPRENTICE to an 
ENGRAVER ON W Site A taste for Drawing will be necessary. 
A Premium required, Address, post paid, R. 8., Temple Stores, 
Essex-street, Strand. 











RIVATE INSTRUCTION, or in COURSES 
of LECTURES, in CHEMIS TRY ; : Glee the THEORY 
and PRACTICE of the STEAM-ENGINE._NAVAL GENTLE- 
MEN and Others desirous ef obtaining ‘wat A] connected 
with these subjects can gain full particulars by addressing (pre- 
paid) E. V.Garpnenr, Esq., Professor of Chemistry, &c., 24, Norfolk- 
street, Middlesex Hospital. 


‘S PRIVATE SECRETARY to a Nobleman 
or Gentleman, or as Secretary to an Institution or Club, The 
Advertiser, age 27, who holds a responsible Government appoint- 
ment, being at liberty early in the Afternoon, is desirous of an 
ENGAGEMENT in either of the above capacities. He has acted 
as Private Secretary to a late Ambassador, has received a Classical 
education, understands French, German, ‘and Spanish, is well ex- 
perienced in Correspondence and Accounts, and is prepared with 
satisfactory references as to t and resy lity.—Ad- 
dress, G. H., Wick’s Post-ottice, Stockwell. 


YO MINERALOGISTS, &c.—FOR SALE, a 
CABINET, containing about 1,000 Specimens of MINE- 
RALS, arranged in Trays, in 36 Drawers. Average size of Spe- 
cimens 3 in. square. Price, with Cabinet, 21 guineas. For further 
information apply to WiLtiam Bottox, Operative and Photo- 
graphic Chemist, 146, Holborn-bars. 














ITY of LON ‘DON sc HOOL, Honey-lane, 
Cheapside. Established by Act of A artionsemt, and under the 
a of the Corporation of Lond 
Head Master—The Kev, GEORGE F. W. “MORTIMER, D.D. 
of Queen's College, Oxford. 

The ensuing term (extending to Christmas) will commence on 
TUESDAY, Rapeenaber 6. The year is divided into three terms ; 
fee for each ter , 2.153, The course of instruction includes the 
English, Preah, ‘German, Latin, and Greek Languages, Mathe- 
matics, "Arithmetic, Writing, Book-keeping, Geography, History, 
Drawing, the Elements of C vemistry and Natural Philosophy,and 
Vocal Music. 

Besides Eight Free Scholarships on the foundation, equivalent 
to 351. per annum each, and available as exhibitions to the Univer- 
sities, there are the following Exhibitions attached to the School, 
viz., four Beaufoy, the Golersens’. and the Travers’ Scholarships, of 
50l. per annum each; the Times Scholarship, of 30/. per annum ; 
and the Tegg and the Lambert Jones’ Scholarships, of above 201. 
per annum each ; and several other valuable prizes. 

Persons desirous of obtaining admission for their sons may pro- 
cure Prospectuses and Forins of Application a the purpose at the 
School, between the hours of 10 and 4. T'wo of the Masters receive 
Boarders. THOMAS BREWER, Secretary. 


RENCH.—Mons.JEANNET DESJARDIN’s 
FRENCH CLASSES, 28, King-street, Portman-square.— 
Terms, One Guinea a Quarter ; at the Pupil’s Residence, Two 
ae Schools, The Guineas ditto, for two Lessons a’ week. 








O LITERARY AND MECHANICS’ IN- 
STITUTIONS. —Mr. R ¥. BUSS, Pointer, Designer, and 


Etche ae to announce that he is now ready to enter upon 
E to deliver four *LE CTURES on ENGLISH 
COMIC fc'and ‘SATIRIC ART. These Lectures are very copiously 


illusti with Drawings mate from = » Originals in Public and 


kill, zeal, and experience. Evening Class, 
lox td. 


FRENCH PROTESTANT CLERGY MAN, 
residing in one of the most salubrious and beautiful Towns 

in France, wishes to take Two or Three PUPILS, or Young Men. 
Masters of every kind may be easily procured. With every atten- 
oon to comfort. The Lady is English. Terms moderate. The 








Private « Collections. Letters will rece: 
ressed to Mr. Buss, No. 4, Camden -sirest, Camden Town, 





references can be given to Parents whose sons 
have na in the family.—Apply by letter to W. 8. E., 10, 





R. HENRY NICHOLLS’S READINGS of 

SHAKSPERE, MILTON, BYRON, &.—Mr. NICHOLLS 

begs to announce to Directors of Literary Institutes, &c. that he is 

now making arrangements for the approaching Session. — 16, 

Howard- omy Strand. Communications respecting Private Read: 

ings, with reference to the delivery of the the Bar, the 
Senate, or the Stage, to be addr as abov 


UBLIN GREAT IN DUSTRIAL EXHIBI- 
TION.—Visitors to the Exhibition and Tourists can obtain 
INSURANCE TICKETS, which cover the risk of travelling in 

an. class carriage on any railway in Great Britain or Ireland, 

‘© insure 1,000/, for one month, premium 5s. 
These tickets, together with hewn for leager periods of time, or 
for life, as well as Yor single or double j ORTenTe, Gam can be obtained at 
~ hy BASSE Railway Stations, and at the Offices of the RAIL- 
NGEKs’ ansunAe COMPANY .3,0ld — 
pit Gs LLM. J. VIAN, Secreta: 


OYAL PANOPTICON of SCIENCE and 
Leicester-s ware, Nj GRAPHY.—Students are 
pa ol That Mr. HEN of Regent-street, Fog niet 
to the Queen, gives IN STRUCTION in the GLASS and 
BRAN HES of the above ART,in the extensive Rooms ee this 
ny oe A select ex ot Ross’s superior Portrait and Land- 
oy mses, pure Chem &c.—For further ; perteulars apply 

to the e Secretary ; ; ifby — ineleas two postage stamps. 


OURISTS and ARTISTS requiring accurate 
representations of Nature and Works Ar are invited to 
inspect the beautiful Series of Views taken by the new eat 
graphic process,on Sale by Horne, Toorntuwaire & Woop, at 
121 and 123, Newgate-street, ge Nocr and Photographic 
Instrument Makers ; from whom can had every description of 
ortable Apparatus ‘and Chemicals for taking Vi iews, Statuary, 
ortraits, &c., — Instruction in the Art. An Illustrated Cata- 
logue sent by post. 
.B.—Complete Appernbue oe Views and Portraits, with In- 
structions ae Use, FROM 
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J *BIITION OF WORKS OF MODERN 
ARTISTS. 
GLascow, 1853-4, 
Committee. 
Alex. Dennistoun, Esq. of Golf- Rotors Hutchison, Esq. 
ill, Chairman, rchd. M‘Lellan, Esq. 
George Anderson, ae joe M‘Clelland, Esq. 
James A. Campbell, Bsq. Yr. of David M‘Donald, Esq. 
Stracathro. or Napier, "Esq. of Shan- 


Wm. §, Dixon, Esq. 

Rob. sw eg Esq. tihe Tennant, Esq. of St. 

Wm. Euing, at, Rollox. 

Ayes. Graham, sq. of Lance-| Wm. West Watson, E: 
Theodore Walrond, 

John Graham, Esq. of ditto. Calderpark. 


An Exhibition of Works of Modern Artists will OPEN in the 
NEW GALLERIES in DIXON-STREET, GLASGOW, early in 
the Month of October next, the proceeds of which are to be devoted 
to forming the nucleus of a Permanent Gallery of Modern Pic- 
tures an cons ture in ~~ City,to be vested in Trustees, and 
onan to Be pat ic free of charge. 

The Exhibition will contain specimens of the Works of rnd 
of the greatest living Mas either contribu by the 4 patiets 
themselves, or kindly lent from Private Collections to add tot 
interest of the present Exhibition. 

The Committee are happy to announce that this undertaking 
has obtained the special approbation and petonege of His Royal 
Highness Prince ALsert, who has honoured the Exhibition with 
a contribution of no less than six Pictures from his private Col- 
lection. Contributions have also been promised by His Grace the 
Duke of Hamilton, President of the Art-Union of Glasgow, and 
other Noblemen and Gentlemen. 

The Exhibition is to be limited to Works of Painting and Sculp- 
ture exclusively; an rtists who intend a ing are in- 
formed that ONDAY, the 19th, and TUE DAY, the 20th, of 
September, are the day, ayB y the C for th: 
tion of Works of Art, w ich must all "he consigned to Messrs. J ames 
M‘C.iure & Son, Printsellers to Her Majesty, Workshops, 51, 
Dunlop-street ; r. Joun Fixuay, Printseller, "hadhonan street ; 
or to some other Ssireen in Glasgow, in order "that they may be 
unpacked and sent to the ica Rooms without their cases. 

. WM. CRICHTON, Secretary. 





"hea. of 





_ Glasgow, August 17, 1853, 


HE ORCHESTRAL UNION. — FIRST 

TOUR, in the North and West of E: pend. oogmeness early 

in October. Conductor—Mr. Mellon; is Mr. Cooper ; 

Vocalist— Mrs. Alexander Newton ; and =n ye a Se twenty- 

five Performers from the Philharmonic and Royal Italian Opera 

bands, Communications to ressed to Mr. ALrrep NicHot- 
son, Hon. Sec., 66, Upper N orton-srest, Portland: road, 


EW FOUND POOL HY DROPATHIC 
INSTITUTION, near LEICESTER, was RE-OPENED 
Anguet ist ., 1853, for the reception of PATIENTS adm the 

W VAT T CURE for the many Diseases for which that mode of 


treatment is adapted. 
ical Superintendent is J. W. Crane, Esq., M.D., Edin- 








The Medical 
burgh, lately resident with Dr. Gully, of Malvern, who has ‘kindly 
promised to visit the Institution from time to time. 

Prospectuses ma; be had of Mr. Burton, Printer, Haymarket, 
Leicester, and at the I 


BAS OF DEPOSIT, cx St. Martin’ s-place, 


Tra: ndon. 
PARTIES desirous ut N Vestine 3 MON EY are requested to 
examine the Plan of this Institution, by _ a high rate of In- 
terest may be obtained with perfect Secu: 


Interest ay a in Aa anna 
PETE ary aid Manaiting Director. 
--4 iy = pant. on. 


HE ANNIVERSARY of the CONSERVA- 
TIVE LAND SOCIETY.—At Freemasons’ Hall, Great 
Queen-street, on WEDNESDAY, ea of September, at Three 
O'clock, the TENTH PUBLIC DRAWING, for Rights of Choice 
on the Society’s Estates, will take Place after the regular business 
of the —- uarterly General Meeting of the Shareholders has 
been tran |. Viscount RANELAGH will take the Chair, 
supported 7 a Deputation of the Executive Committee. All un- 
completed Shares taken, prior to the final numbers being placed in 
the wheel, will be included in this Drawing. Applications for 
Prospectuses sar remes to be made to 
ARLES _ GRUNEISEN, 
Offices, 33, Norfolles street, Strand. 











Secretary. 


TN + 
RITING, BOOK-KEEPIN( G, &c.—Persons 
of any age, however bad their writing, may, in Eight Les- 
sons, acquire permanently an el t and flowing style of Penman- 
ship, a apte either to ‘Professional Pursuits or Private Corre- 
ti n the Government, Banking, 
and Merchants’ Offices, Arithmetic, Short-Hand. &c.—Apply to Mr. 
Smart, at the Institution, 5, 5, Piccadilly, between the aw ymarket 
and Regent-circus. “A vast improvement upon any former sys- 

em.”— lon Journal of Commerce. 


O ALL BAD WRITERS.—Mr. T. H. Car- 

STAIRS continues to give Lenpons % Ladies and Gentle- 

men in his highly improved METHOD OF WRITING, enabling 

all those who require it to obtain a command pin 3 owe freedom seldom 

(if ever) equall Prospectus of terms, &c. maybe had at the 
Establishment, 81, Lombard-street, City. 


RIED SPECIMENS of BRITISH PLANTS. 


—FREDERIC Y. BROCAS has now ready for distribution 
Sets of FLOWERING PLANTS, GRASSES, FERNS, and 
MUSSES, at moderate prices. The ‘Specimens are neatly | moun, 
and in cases suitable for the Drawing-room or Librar. 
duplicate Specimens contain many rare Species well Fsniatcd to 
supply the wee St apes oF _™ 

*x* Early applica! oo will obli 
10, Tavistock-street, Covent-garde: _— 


KETCHING FROM NATUREoThe VADE 
MECUM SKETCHING CASE comprises a Sketching Board, 
Paper, Stool, Easel, Colour-box and Colours, Pencils, and every 
requisite for’ sketching from Nature. The whole is contained in 
the oetieestitacy compass of 13 inches by 6, and the entire weight 
about 44 lb, ce, 22, 128, 6d,— DICKINSON. BROTHERS, 114, 
New Bond-street. 


RINTING.—.PERIODICALS, NEWS- 

PAPERS, PAMPHLETS, CATALOGUES, &e. &c., Printed 
in the best style, with new Type, on the lowest terms, by J. Sran- 
ton & Co. 5, Bishop’s-court, Old Bailey. Job Printing of every 
description, ‘cheaper than any other house. 


O PRIN ae &e.—TO BE SOLD, the 
Plant, G Stock of Paper, and Fixtures, of an 
O1d-Established PRINTING a BUSLNESS in Liverpool be pe hee hes 
been carried on ia the eneptiotes, successfully, for the last sixteen 
years. Ill a of the Proprietor is the 3 cause of its being 
offered for sale. amount of work is now in hand, which 
will be etcierred to the purchaser. The profits have 




















BRADFORD MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 
AT THE 
OPENING OF ST. GEORGE'S HALL, 


.On WEDNESDAY, August 31, ep — AY and FRIDAY, 
September 1 ‘and 2. 


Under the especial ts amoral of 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
His Royal Highness PRINCE ALBERT, 


His sree the Lord Archbishop of Tork. 
The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Ri 
The Right Hon. Sie Earl of Beers Lord- 3 of the 


West Ridix 
The Right Hon. the Fal of of Carlisle, Lord-Lieutenant of 
t 
The Right Hon. the Eau of “Zetland Ford Lieutenant of the 
ort 
Andrew Montague, Esq. High T Sheriff of Yorkshire, 
The Worshipful the Mayor and Corporation of Bradford, &c. &c. 
President—The Right Hon. the EARL OF HAREWOOD. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING, August 31, 
The FESTIVAL will commence with the Nationa ANTHEM, 
‘GOD SAVE THE QUEEN, 
FOLLOWED BY 
MEN DELSSOHN’S Se ‘ST. PAUL, 
AND CONCLUDE WIT 
BEETHOVEN'S GRAND HALLELUJAH IN C, 
In the EVENING, a MISCELLANEOUS CONCERT, 
COMPRISING 
cont Selections om Opens 
rture . a 5 Masanicllo = 
. x P’ Cannes 
ARRODUS).. 


Sand 8 ymphony «. 
Solo Violin. 

Finale to the ‘Opera of ve ye chbapean ances 
Overture . (* Der Freyschutz’)........ . Weber. 








THURSDAY MORNING, September 1, 
HANDEL'S SACRED ORATORIO, the ‘MESSIAH.’ 
In the EVENING, a MISCELLANEOUS CONCERT, 


COMPRISING 

Gut ~ juncerede i Be is curs cncsscdccencss se Mendelssohn. 
.(* Leonora’).. «sees Beethoven, 

Grand March (First Time of Performance). . Wem 

Vocal es —_ Operas. ras, &c. 

Overture ....... uler of the Spirits’)...... Weber. 


FRIDAY MORNING, September 2, 
A MS. CREDO, by Mendelssohn, (First Time of Performance), 
Presented to the Festival Committee by the Rep tives of 


D&., ALTSCHUL, Pooheaser of the German, 


to the R iy nt pat M emt f the Pui 

e Royal College of Preceptors, Memb. of t! ‘ol 

Society of London, ‘has B EMOVE ED to 2, Chandos-street. ied 

dish-square. Dr. ALTsc b. : continues to give Lessons at at his own 

> or that of the Pupils. Schools attended, as usual. 
wo Languages taught alternately, or at the same Lesson, 

without extra charge. 


HEMISTRY.—Mr. MEDLOCK, F.C.S., late 

Senior Assistant in the Royal Coltens ¢ of Chemistry, continues 
to a PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION in all branches of CHE- 
MICAL SCIENCE, especially in its apptications to Arts, Manu- 
ian, ~ Medicine. The hours of ceepemeesi are from 10 to 
daily. For the of engage ed during the day 
there is an Brena See ot which attends f from till 9,on nM 
Wednesdays, and y be had on applica- 
tion at the Laboratory, if Great ariborough p Aad Regent-st' 














IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. 
NEW PUBLISHING ARRANGEMENTS. 


OPE & Co., Publishers, 16, Great Marlborough- 
street, London, have resolved to Cuarce no Commission 

ror Pusiisning Works PRINTED BY — until the Author has 
mn refunded his original outlay. The: uuld also state that 
they Print in the first style GREATL iY UNDER THE USUAL 
CHARGES; while their Publishing arrangements enable them to 
romote the interest of all W. Form entrusted to their charge. 
Estimates and every particular fu: gratuitously in course of 





O BOOKSELLERS, > UBLISHERS, and 
STATIONERS.—TO BE s0 in consequen the de- 
clining health of the Proprietor, uP, eet GOoDW ILL, 
COPYRIGHTS, and STOCK of an Old-Estal ished BUSINESS, 

in one of the best situations in the Metropolien with a first-ra‘ 
connexion attached. This offers a desirable opportunity for one 4 
two young men who may wish to embark in a profitable concern 
with a fair prospect of aj a rapid fortune. aoe F uired 
not less than 6,0001.—A oy setter only to X. Y., care of Mr. Li 
Wilson, Auctioneer, re 0 Exchange, London, ntating real 
name and address, which wii iy A... an early reply. 


EADING FAMILIES and BOOK CLUBS. 
—All the New and Popular Books, e best 
Works of Fiction, may be obtained for Perusal 1 = SA Ud DERS & 
OTLEY’S extensive LIBRARY, Conduit-street. Supplies are 
sent pry to Country Subscribers, and the number of volumes 
sent at one time regulated by the _— mf oa ——.. 
Catalogues and boxes are hed w ag, A 
application to Saunpers & OTLEY, Publishers onduit-street, 
anover-square, 


AB FARES.—No one should be without 
ROWE'’S TABLE of 25,000 FARES, price 4d,; with Map 
divided oo half-mile squares, and radius from Charing-cross, 
price 6d. ; n tuck, with Map, for pocket, 1s. 6d.—Samuel Rowe, 
124, bt Ba vy under the tree. 











the Composer. 
*A BAPTISMAL ANTHEM,’ composed by Costa, 
As performed of Buckingham Palace at the Christening of 
H.RB.H. Prince Leorold, J une 28th, 1 
And Selections from 
HAYDN'S * CREATION: and HANDEL'S ‘ISRAEL IN 
EGYPT,’ 





On FRIDAY EVENING, a MISCELLANEOUS CONCERT, 
COMPRISING 
Vocal Selections from Operas, &e. 
Overture .. yer + wos c ce - a”).. wens Herold, 
e —* Mi ij 

yi ecsaeene etter: mmr 3 igh cndeteooho, 
.(* Guillaume Tell’).. Rossini. 

Grand Evuphouy’ Be MIDS cs ceintscsscseasacas Beethoven. 


Principal Vocatlists. 
Madame Clara Novello, 
Miss Leuisa Pyne, Miss M. Williams, 
Mrs. Sunderland, Miss Freeman, 
And Madame Castellan. 
Mr. Sims Reeves, and Signor Gardoni, Mr. Lockey, 
Mr. Weiss, Mr. Winn, 

Signor Tagliafico, and Herr Formes. 
Orcanist—Mr. J. L. Brownsmith. 
Cuorvs Master—Mr. W. Jackson, Bradford. 
Conpucror—MR, COSTA. 


The BAND and CHORUS will comprise nearly 350 Performers, 
including the members of the Royal Italian Opera and Philhar- 
monic Bands from London. 


Prices of Admission. 


Morning Performances. Evening ssi. a 
E. 8. -& 

Stalls 11 0! Stalls 015 0 

Area, Reserved Seats. 015 0! Area, Reserved Seats... 010 6 

Area, Unreserved - 010 6| Area, Unreserved Seats 0 7 6 
Reserved onl in the Reserved Seats in the 

West Gallery . -. 010 6! West Gallery .. ao © 9 

Great Gallery 0 5 Ol Great Gallery a @OS 


*x* The Stalls and Reserved Seats will be numbered and the 
Places secur 

The Ticket Office for unsecured Seats will be opened on and 
after MONDAY, the 22nd inst., in Prew-piace, where also Tickets 
for the remaining Secured Places can only be obtained. 

In the Morning, the Doors will open at_Half-past Ten, and the 
Performance will commence at Half-past Eleven.—In the’ Evening, 
the Doors will - at Seven, and the Performance will commence 
at Eight o’cloc For further particulars, see detailed Pro- 
grammes. 


Arrangements have been made with various Railway Compa- 
ee commenmicating with Bradford, by means of which parties 
m Manchester, Oldham, Bolton. Bury, Rochdale, Todmorden, 


fialitas, Huddersfield, Wakefield, Leeds, York. Harrogate, Keigh- 
ley, Skipton, and all jntermediate Towns and Stations, will be 
enabled to reach Bradford in convenient time for the Morning 


and Evening Performances each day. 
prepared to return to all the above-mentioned places, at the close 
of each Evening Conce 


N.B. For times of starting, see Railway Bills. 








40vl. a year, and the Business may be greatly extended. The sum 
— would be under 1,0002 —Apply, by letter, addressed to the 
care of M. J. Wuurry, Esq. .. Journal’ Office, or Mr. Davip Mar- 
ries, 50, Lord-street, Liverpool. 


All to be addressed to Mr. Cnar.es OLLIvIER, 
Gecrotary = ~~ = Festival Committee, St. George’s Hall, Bradford, 


SAMUEL SMITH, May 





3 
Chairman of the Committee. 


REAT WESTERN RAILWAY. — Chea 
Excursion Trains to GLOUCESTER, CBBESTON. 
CLRENCESTERK, STROUD, and CHELSENY 
al the 4th of Septem er, & cheap and fast Cae in will 
leave the Paddington Station at 7°15 a.m., for GLOUCESTER and 
CHEPSTOW. it has been arranged, in order to give as much 
) as possible at Chepstow, that. this Train shall run [ap 
direct, calling only at Glou r,—thus ey and ample time to 
visit the y= nificent ruins of Pintern aes and the paequalled 
scenery of the River Wye, as *2ll as Chep and the 
Tubular Suspension Bridge ; eee a came evening, from 
Chepstow at 7 and Gloucester at 7°45 o’cl 
Another Train will lea’ Paddington at 7°45 on the same 
morning, for CIRENCESTER, STROUD and CHELTENHAM, 
returning the same evening, from Cheltenham at 6°30, Stroud, 7° 10, 
and Cirencester at 7°20 o’cloc! 
No Luggage can be conveyed by these Trains. 


FARES THERE AND BACK 





a -- ceccees . 10s. First Class, = Closed Carriages. 
e + Is 

Cirencester or Stroud.... 98. ed be. ae 
Cheltenham ............ 108 


68. 
Tickets may be obtained previously at 27, King-street, Cheap- 
side, 269, Strand, and 25, Regent-street (corner of Jermyn-street). 
Paddington, August 19. me 


SHBEE & DANGERFIELD, 
LITHOGRAPHERS ENGRAVERS. and PRINTERS, 


ERS, DRAUGHTS MEN, &c., 
respectfully beg to announce their lg L from Broad-court 
to very yg and convenient Prem 
2, BEDFORD-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, 
where, with greatly increased facilities at their command, they 
hope to receive a continuance of the kind favours and recommen- 
dations hitherto bestowed upon them. 


N ETEOROLOGY.—Necrett1 & ZAupns 8 
i a AFEET THERMOMETER. — Messrs, NEGRETTI & 
ZAMBRA beg to inform Sotentite Gentlemen that their PATENT 
fiAxiMv st THER MOMETER may now be had of the prin- 
1 Opticians in Town and Country. As it is probable that inter- 
- d parties aa ere to fe 34 the above Invention, 
Messrs. NEGRETTI AMBRA beg to submit the following 
letter received = fy — J.Gu AIGEER, _— , of the Royal Ob- 
servatory, Greenwich, who has now had the instrument in constant 
use for nearly twelve months: — 
*13, Dartmouth-terrace, Lewisham. 
“Gentlemen,—In reply to your inquiry of this day, I have no 
hesitation in soattveniog, the opinion expressed to 
of April the 28th, respecting your new 
oon i a time the Instrument has nm in use, sad pe 
by the observers of the British Meteorological Society, 
o> rey opinion coincides with my own,—viz., that it is infinitely 
pre ad than any in previous use.—I am, Gentlemen, your obedient 


ant, AMES GLAISHER.” 
“ *Meser. Negretti & Zambra, Opticians.” 
'o be had of most Opticians, or of the I tors and P. 
Ne EGRETTI & ‘.————" Meteorological Tactrement Meher , 
Hatton-garden, Londo: 


Owes of the lightest Construction, best 
build and finish, and at greatly reduced prices,—For SA LE, 
or to be Let upon Job, a large assortment of New and Second! han 
CARRIAGES, comprising single and double seated Broughams, 
Clarences, Step-piece Barouches, Pilentums, Phaetons, 40 — 
Peake’s old- ae pest Carriage Factory, 5, 5, Lisle, or 11, Princes- 
streets, Leicester-square. 


(OURE of STAMMERING ond DEFECTIVE 

















ARTICULATION.—Mr. BELL, Professor of Eloeution, at 
home for the Season, RECEIVES PUPILS at his residence, 18, 
Harrington-square. Terms according to circumstances, either for 


bers of Parliament, Gonymee, &c, instru 





Pupils received as Boarder: 





a Course of Lessons or the eradication of the eine: Mem- 
cted in Delivery. TWO 
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LEASANT PAGES for YOUNG PEOPLE, 
DEK, INDU Moral Tales on TRUTH, 
yu UBTICE, ORD USTRY, COMPASSION, 
CHARITY, and and Twelve other Courses of 
pedis. Volume I. ay Meh thousand), 3s. 6d. ; the Six Vo- 
lumes, cumplete, 1 1s. 


Sold by all Booksellers. 
HONETIC SHORTHAND is as legible as 


common writing, and is nephicable not only to verbatim 
reporting, but to the general purposes of ordinary writing. 
THE PHONOGRAPHIC INSTRUCTOR. 6d. 
MANUAL OF PHONOGRAPHY. 1s. 6d. 
Instruction, One Guinea ; in Class, 7s. 6¢d.—By post, gratis. 
London: Fred. Pitman, 20, Paternoster-row. 


WP ORKING MEN’S EDUCATIONAL 
UNION. 


Ready in a fortnight, 
TEN DIAGRAMS ON AUSTRALIA and AUSTRALIAN 
LIFE, including the Outward Voyage. The Set (coloured), to 
jubscribers, 1/.; to Non-Subscribers, 1/. 6s. 8d. 
Early orders should be given to secure ve impressions. 
Size jiagrams, 4 feet by 3 feet, on 7. 


. BARON, Depositary. 
Depét, 43, Skinner-street, Snow-hill. 


XIMAYA and the AZTEC LILLIPUTIANS, 
We LUKE BUR RKE. —LAMARCK and the * VESTIGES of 
CREATION,’—See the ‘ LEADER’ Newspaper of THIS DAY, 
No. 179. Price Sixpence.—Office, 7, Wellington-street, Strand. 
(\HRISTIAN MISSIONS to the EAST.—RE- 
PORTS, Letters, and all Communications of interest relative 
tothe above important subject are earnestly ed to be SENT 
to the Editor of the Eastern Star, 10, Leadenhall-street. 


HOTOGRAPH Y.- — — Bromides of Cadmium, 
Iron, A Collodion, 

and every pure Che for practice, may 
be eben of WILLE a pine or wa en Chemist, 146, 
Holborn-bars, un. hemeny Dymond). 
eras, Stands for ditto, Photographic Papers, ditto 

for ses Glass Pl “oy ezanosen Bone, and every descrip- 
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MPROVEMENT IN COLLODION. onde. Ee 
HOCKIN & CO. CHEMISTS, 289, STRAND, have, by a new 
mode of Lodizing, rendered, their “Collodion equal, they may say 
opertes, 5 n sensitiweness and ative producing qualities to every 
pe. er hi itherto published : the keeping properties and appreciation 
~via or which their manufacture has been esteemed, are 


t for the Prac- 








A tus, Pure Ch and every requi 
tice of Photography. Instruction in the Art. 


ROMO-IODIZED COLLODION.—This new 

compound combines the extreme sensitiveness of the Iodized 

Collodion with the capability of receiving ingeeetens from Co- 
lours, ~_ do not act on the ordinary preparatio’ 

The NEW DEVELOPING SULUTION for POSITIVE PIc- 
TURES su: lll anything hitherto offered to Photographers. It 
does not stain the plates, ry brilliant whites to the picture, and 
will keep good for a i en, of time. 

Aopenges ft Pure Chemicals of every de- 
used in PI otography. 
Bianp & Love, 1 factrement Makers 
Chimie 153, "Pleet-street, Londo 
Catalegues sent on sogtialion. 


OSS’S PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAIT and 
LANDSCAPE LENSES.—These Lenses give correct defi- 
nition at the centre and margin of the picture, and have their 
visual and chemical acting foci coincident. 
Great Exhibition Jurors’ Report, p. 274. 
“Mr. Ross — lenses for athe ape ot ‘faving the greatest 
intensity yet pr sby p of the chemi- 
eal, actinic and visual rays. The —~ aberration is also very 
carefully corrected, both in the central and oblique penci 
“ Mr, Ross has exhibited the best Camera in the Exhibition. It 
4 furnished with a double achromatic object-lens, about 3 inches 
~aaat There is no stop, the field is flat, and the image vemy 
fect up to the edge.” 
atalogues sent upon application 
A. Ross, 2, Featherstone-buildings, High ‘Holborn. 


HOTOGRAPHIC CAMERAS.— OrrewIL.'s 
REGISTERED DOUBLE-BODIED FOLDING CAMERA 
is superior to every other form of Camera, from its capability of 
tion or Contraction to any focal adjustment, its extreme 
portability, and its adaptation for taking either Views or Portraits. 
very description of Camera, Slides, or Tripod Stands, may be 
ey at his _ FACTORY, a Charlo’ tte-te 
New I 








Ton +, we 

















rrace, ry- 
Toa els, &c. made to order or 
from drawings. 





VENETIAN PHOTOGRAPHS. 
HOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES.—A Selection 


of the above beautiful Productions, comprising Views in 
bat 1 et ussia, Nubia, &c., may be seen at BLAND 
-street, where may also be procured Appa- 
on, noes pure Chemicals for the practice of 
in allit its Branches. 
aguerreotype, and ( Glass Pictures for the Stereoscope. 
Buanv & Lene, Optici hical and Phot hical 
Instrument Makers, and pk = Chemists, 153, Fleet-street, 
London.—*,* Catalogues may be had on application. 


TEREOSCOPES and STEREOSCOPIC PIC- 
TURES.—BLAND & LONG, 153, Fleet-street, Opticians and 
Facapebion inst Instrument Makers,” invite ten to oor 
stock of SCOPES of all kinds and in material 
also to their large assortment of STEREOSCOPIC ‘PICTURES 
for the same in DAGUERREOTYPE, on PAPER, and Trans- 
parent Albumen Pictures on GLASS. These Pictures, for minute- 
ness of sat and truth in the representation of natural objects, 
ee & Loxa, Opticians, 153, Fleet-street, London. 


HOTOGRAPHY.—CARSON’s NEGATIVE 
PAPER, carefully selected and waxed according to M. Le 

. 78. 6d. per quire. Specimen sheets sent between 

boards o eceipt of 12 postage stamps, at Lock woop’s General 
Btationery ‘Warehouse, 75, New Bond-street. 


PATENT DIATONIC FLUTE, by Royal Let- 
Patent.—Full ulars, showing the many advan 
< this Instrument, with Certificates of Professors, including 
oy Flautist to Her Majesty, forwarded free. Manufac. 
bs 0 135, Flesttret A. SICCAMA, Patentee. 
—Mr. RICHARDSON continues to GIVE LESSONS at the 
above ay — at his residence, 108, Warwick-street, Pimlico, 
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HE goexeos INSTITUTE. 
= et ionally to 7th and 8th Victoria, 
p. 110. 


Capital, 50,0002, in 50,000 shares of 11 each, 
payable upon final registration. 


PATRONS. 
His Grace the Duke of Leinster.| The Right Hiencursble Lord 
The Most Honourable the Mar- | ee, M.P., 
quess of Ormonde, K.P. Right inate Lord 

The Right Hensarable the Earl | Tend Paget, M.P. 

of Sheffield, F.‘ ear-Admiral Sir Francis Beau- 
The Right onsunhie the Earl fort, . C.B., F.B.S., &. 

of Harringto: | Austen H. . Layard, “Esq. M.P., 
The Right. Honourable the Earl! D.C.L, 


| Le “Chevalier de Colquhoun, 
he It Ric wht ‘Honourable Lordde}| LL.D., M.R.S.L, 
auley, 


Re Sir John Peter Boileau, Bart., 
The Right Honourable Lord | -R.S. 


LL.D., F.R.S. 
Beaumont. Alderman Sir Fee Deke Bart, 
The Right Honourable Lord 
obert Grosvenor, M.P. | Al cone Sir R. W. Carden. 
The Right ae the Lord | Beris Ww Botfield 9 S. 
ye of Salisb: F.S.A., M.R.S.L., F.G s. 
The Right * nemesis. ‘the ed Charles” *Purton Coo er, Esq. 
Bishop of St. David's. .A., LL.D., S.L. 
The Right Reverend the Lord | John Uodfrey Teed, m. - QC. 
Bishop of Gloucester. R.S.L. 
The Right Reverend ‘the Lord | W ‘iliiam 8. W. Vaux, Esq., M.A., 
_ of Worcester. M.R.S.L. 
The Baron Alexander Von Hum- | | George J. Squibb, Esq.,M.R.S.L. 
dt, F.RK.S., Member of Fo-| Colonel Sir John F. ancourt. 
reign “Institutes, &c. | 





Trustees. ‘ 
Sir Charles Forbes, Bart.; Coleridge John Kennard, Esq. 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 
Pr penitent — the Right Honourable Lord Wee aan ¥ Ps D.C.L. 
President—sir J. Dorat, M.D.; V.t 
Edward Bag Bea. R.A. Jon Hogg oa . = 4 D.C.L., 
Walter John Bryant, Esq. F.R.S., M.K.S. 
se yh Esq., M.P., 

F.G.8., Librarian RSL. | Rev.C.G. Nicolay, M.A., F. Hy GS 
Hepworth Dixon, Esq., P.S.A. Thomas Osburn, Esq. » MR. 
Aaron Asher Goldsmid, Esq. | Francis Leonard Simpson, Es L, . 

M.R.S. M.R.S.L. 
Augustus “Guest, Esq., LL.D., | Alexander Webber, Esq. 

F.S.A., M.R.S.L. 








Auditors—C. Norris, ins ; C. Osborne, Esq. 


Bankers— Messrs. Heywood, Kennard & Co.; Messrs. Herries, 
Farquhar & Co, 


Solicitors. 
Messrs. Carlon & Haynes, Palace nee St. James’s-street. 
en Gea 


Secretary— William Jenkins, Esq. 

No people are so much interested in the acquirement and diffu- 
sion of geographical knowledge as those of the British Empire; 
their ships are in every part of the world; the raw materials for 
the employment of their manufacturing pop tion are brought 
from every sea and from ev: land ; their manufactures are scat- 
tered over the face of the glo! 5 each new geographical discovery 
opens a new market for their merchants; and not a shore nora 
coast can be explored, from the ‘Arctic Pole to the Torrid Regions 
of Africa, but a new field is opened for their enterprise, and a new 
impulse given to their industry. 

The Colonies of Great Britain girdle the earth. In every country 
and in every clime the EB race are either temporarily or per- 
manently settled, and there is scarcely a family or a household 
who have not kindred and connexions in lands across the sea ; 
and yet how few there are, even amongst our educated classes, who 
have a proper knowledge of the geographical position of the coun- 
tries, the habits, the names of the people, the productions, and 
climate of the spots whereon their friends or relations are dwellers. 

Our extended Empire, our rapid sea and land communications, 
our personal relations with every part of the world, demand a 
means of cheap and easy access to the stores of information which 
have been collected, not only by our own countrymen, but by all 
civilized nations, with reference to the globe we inhabit, its geo- 
graphy and hydrography, its people, its climates, and its produc- 
tions. No nation at this time possesses an Institution upon a large 
scale where these objects and this information are attainable by 
the general public. Learned Societies have made large and valu- 
able coilections, but these have never been available to the great 
masses of the people. Iti is now proposed not to interfere with the 
operations of these learned bodies, but rather to extend their use- 
fulness, by communicating to the many the information which 
has hitherto been confined to the few. 

The erection of the large Model Of the Earth in Leicester-square 
—the collection of ancient and ——- maps, models, specimens, 
and beoks relating to geog th of the public ata 
small apr es thegerm of & nationally important undertaking, 
destined to a great educational instrument ; and the mul- 
titudes who vey v visited the Model, consulted the books and maps, 
and the wishes they have expressed for its permanency and exten- 
sion, have proved, not only that the public are anxious to avail 
themselves of such an institution for individual information, and 
for general instruction, but that the moneys paid by the public for 
a participation in its benefits will afford a remunerative return for 
the capital invested. In the words of Sir Roderick Impey Mur- 
chison, President of the Royal Geographical Society, 2ith May, 
1852— is effort has been very successful both in instructing the 
lower and "middle classes, and in inducing many of the higher 
classes to attach to our sciences the importance they deserve.” 

It is proposed to extend the plan of the present Institution in 
Leicester-square, to cover nearly the whole area with suitable 
buildings, embracing large rooms and galleries, in which shall be 
arranged the characteristic costumes a productions of asery 
nation and tribe in the world.—in other words, to establish a 
Museum of Mankin Lecture Theatres will be built, i in which 
regular Courses of Lectures and Demonstrations will be given in 
Physical Geography ; upon Man in relation to the World he inha- 
bits; and upon matters of mg | Geopragiteal. Hydrographical, 
and Ethnological interest ; mge Meeting Rooms, and ao 
for persons connected with e scientific, artistic, and litera: 
Societies, whose pursuits are in unison with the special object at 
The Cosmos Institute, will also be erected. 

Whilst it is intended to maintain the Large Model of the Earth 
in its present position, it is proposed to add to the ate Se exten- 
sive collection of ancient and modern maps, charts, and books, all 
the maps, —_ and geographical works published throughout 
the world; and to in vite the assistance of Fences | Governments 
ares Bocietics to gontribute all their maj saps charts, and geographical 

under thi the State (many of whom 
have sheeady kindly offered their publications), a that proprietors 
and the public may have immediate access to the best sources of 
information on every a connected with ae Hydro- 
graphy, and the allied sciences. 

It is further proposed to maintain a competent body of Demon- 
strators and Lecturers, who shall deliver regular Courses 0! 
tures upon Physical and Political Ge phy and Ethnology, not 
only within the a but also in the Theatres of 1 Institute, ° 
as to embrace all the requirements ¢ a ogee geographi 
to hold meetings of the b papers shail 
be discussed ; and to —S a pore, and reading-room, 
where the most important newspapers, Englis' aeten, and colo- 
nial, will be filed, where the maps, charts, engravings, books, and 
transactions of learned Societies can be conveniently consulted, 














and where the latest information bearing upon geographical 
discoveries, and all matters especially relati 4 te new Saenis, 
see, and harbours, will be regularly exhibited. In the extension 

the present plan within the proposed buildings, ample Space 
will enable the Institute to fill up @ great public want,—viz., an 
immediate public reference to all the Government publications, 
the Admiralty charts, the Colonial surveys, the Parliamentary 
maps, and maps published throughout the world—thus combining 
with the highest aims of science, and the most profound re- 
searches, the means of diffusing information and instruction to 
the humblest i inquirer. 

The capital of the Institute is fixed at 50, 0002, which will be 
propriated in possessing the Institute of Mr. Wyld’s interest in the 

area of Leicester-square, in the model buildings and extensive col- 
lections at present existing in the building ; and in making great 
alterations and additions to the present structure, and completing 
the collections of costumes, maps, charts, models, and books. Itis 
expected that this amount wiil be amply sufficient for these pur- 
poses. 

P is a peepened that this capital shall be divided into 50,000 shares 
0! 

Breer shareholder will be entitled to a personal admission to the 
Exhibition Rooms, to the general Lectures, and to all the privileges 
- the Lustitute, subject to the direction of the Executive Council. 

y these means the adv: antages of the Institute will be extended to 
at classes. Ever: my ler of 20 shares will be entitled to write one 
admission each ; but no holder of more than 100 shares shall 

allowed to issue more than five such admissions on the same day. 

The privileges attaching to the holders of shares will be only 
transferable half-yearly, viz, on the Sth of January and Sth of 


ul 

The shares to be payable upon final registration. 

It is proposed, that after payment of dividends, any surplus 
revenue which may remain, shall be devoted to the promotion of 
Bcience,in connection with the Institute, in such manneras the 
Council may determine. 

On a low estimate, founded on the experience of the last two 
years, during which the Model of the Earth has been constant! 
open to the public, and taking into consideration the additic =| 
sources of revenue now for the first time opened, it appears that 
an annual return eee 4,000, may be expected, after payment 
of the incidental] expe 

It is intended to apply | fora ) Bagel Charter, or for a special Act 
of Parliament for incorporatio: 

By Order of the Executive Council, 
STAN LEY, President. 

Offices, 87, St. James’s-street, August 16, 1853. 

Applications for Prospectuses and Shares to be made to Messrs. 
Bragg & Btockdale, 31, Throgmorton-street ; or to the offices of the 
Institute, 87. James’ 's- aren. 


gale by Quction. 


Important to Collectors of Fine Scarce Line Engravings from 
the Old Masters, and Water-colour Drawings. 
R. CAPES has the honour to announce that 
he has received instructions from 8. L. BEHRENS, Jun., 
Esq. to SELL by AUCTION, in the Second Week of September 
next, at his residence, Polygon Avenue, Ardwick, Manc aaer 
SOLLECTLUS of ONE HUNDRED and VIETY ENGRAV 
IN — panna them are fine proof, before letters, impressions of 
all Qo best subjects from the pencil of Leen, several a 
Turner and other Modern Painters—The Line Engravings, 
which there isa large quantity, exhibit subjects from Mageehie 
Rubens, Domenichino, Leonardo da Vinci, Guercino, Giulio Ro- 
mano, Titian, Murillo, Van Loo, Guido, Vaudyke, Correggio, 
Albano, Cornelius Bega, Ustade, ‘Delaroche, and other eminent 
men, from the burins of Richomme, Chatillon, Lefevre, Lignon. 
Massard, joyers, Forster, Mandel, Jesi, Rivera, phae 
Morghen. Porporati, Wille, Bervic, Strange, Longhi. Toschi, Louis, 
Perfetti, Bl lanshard, &c. &c.; the whole of which are of the very 
finest quality, both’ as regards scarcity, brilliancy and a. 
having been selected by the present owner with eres care, and at 
an enormous -cost, from well-known WATER 4 English Collec- 
tions.— Also, a s) lendid € ollection of WATER-COLOU K DRAW- 
ramed and partly in folio), b alae Hunt, Cattermole, 
Haghe, ‘Prout, Poole, Stanfield Turner, Wright, 
Frederic Tay! ler, Barrett, Dewint, Bostock, F. Stone, a. Coney Field- 
ing, D. Roberts, and others,—T he Drawings are of moderate size, 
with the exception of two noble specimens by Prout, one by De- 
wint, one by Barrett, and one by Frederic Tayler, which may be 
justly described as chefs-d’ceuvre by the men.—The date of sale 
will appear in the columns of the Atheneum, and in Catalogues, 
which latter may be obtained shortly, on application to Mr. Capes, 
at his Offices, 22, Princes-street, Manchester. 














Now ready, price 58, each Volum 
pour HAND-BOOKS for IRELAND. By 
Mr. and Mrs. 8.C. HALL, Each containing nearly 100 bu- 


gravings. Map, Frontispiece, &c., neatly. bound in p cleth, with 
pocket * tuck. 


0. 1. DUBLIN and WICKLOW. 
o. 2. The SOUTH and KILLARNEY. 
Me. 3. The NORTH und the GIANT’S 
CAUSEWA 
No. 4. The WEST te y ‘CONNEMARA. 
___ London: Virtue, Hall & Virtue. Dublin: J. M’Glashan. 


novenanen's ORIGINAL SERIES OF NOVELS. 
2 vols. post 8vo. price 78. cloth lettered, 
ERCY. EFFINGHAM. By Henry Cocktoy, 
Author of * Valentine Vox.’ 
Also, oa published in this Series, 
JANE SETON. By James Grant, Author of 


*Romance of War. 


MILES TREMENHEERE. By Mrs. MarLiari 
Author of * Zingra.’ 
London : George Routledge & Co. ; and all Libraries. __ 


ay KNIGHT'S “HALE-ROURS,” 
vols. Svo. price 10g. cloth le t ‘ 

} ALF- HOURS with the BEST. “AUT HORS. 

By CHARLES KNIGHT. With Biographical and Critical 

Notices; comprising a Notice of the Life and Specinen of the 

Period of = — pees English Authors, from the Earhicst 

eriod to the Presen' 

“A book that will give the reader more informati mn on English 

Literature than any other work published.” 
London: George Routledge & Co. 2, Farringdon-st: cet. 


THE BEST ENGLISH Peper ge 











In2 lettered ; or 2. 
RAIGS “ENGLISH. DICTIONARY, ty- 
‘4 
bracing a the terme | in Selene, hi — Ma iebed ast, ~ ~ 





tages 0 

once apparent to any one who will take the > table of examining 
it. It wrataing the improvements of Webster's, with the English 
Pronunciation, and the Derivation of all Words and Quotations 
from our most celebrated Authors. 

For general convenience, an Edition of the above valuable work 
is being published in Sixpenny Numbers, once a Fortnight. 

ondon: George Routledge & Co. 2, Farringdon-street, 
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NEW WORKS for AUGUST. 





I. 
In 8vo. 14s. 


NARRATIVE of a RELIGIOUS 
JOURNEY in the EAST in 1850 and 1851. By the 
ABBE DE ST. MICHON. (On Monday. 


Il. 
In Two Vols. post 8vo. 18s. 


PRIVATE LIFE and PUBLIC 
CALAMITIES; or, the Early Life of Alexandrine des 
Echerolles, During the Troubles of the First French 
Revolution. From the Original, by the Translator of 
‘The Sicilian Vespers,” and Author of ‘Gentle In- 
fluence.’ (Ready. 

Ill. 
A Second Edition, with considerable Additions, of 


THE COLONIAL POLICY of 
LORD JOHN RUSSELL’S ADMINISTRATION. By 
EARL GREY. (Ready. 

Iv. 
In a Neat Volume, price 2s. 6d. 

FRENCH CONFECTIONERY. 
Adapted for English Families. By MISS CRAWFORD, 
Author of ‘The French Cookery Adapted for English 
Families.’ (Ready. 

Vv. 
In One Vol. 


CHRISTIE JOHNSTONE. By 
CHARLES READE, Author of ‘ Peg Woffington.’ 
(Ready. 
vi. 
In One Vol. feap. 8vo. 5s. 


LONDON HOMES. By Catherine 
SINCLAIR, Author of ‘ Beatrice,’ ‘Modern Accom- 
plishments,’ &c. [On Monday. 





Ricwarp Bentiey, New Burlington-street. 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 








THE NEWEST POPULAR 
NOVELS. 





Ist. CHARLES DELMER: a Poli- 
TICAL NOVEL. 
** A work of genius,”—Examiner. 
“A remarkable work.”—Spectator, 


2nd. CHRISTIE JOHNSTONE. 


By the Author of ‘ Peg Woffington.’ (Ready. 


Srd. The MAID of FLORENCE. 


By the MARQUIS D’AZEGLIO, 

** As Ruskin studied the architecture of Venice, D’ Azeglio 
appears to have scrutinised the art, literature, and monu- 
ments of Florence. He paints the "edifice until it stands 
visibly before the imagination, he reveals the mood of the 
.patriot and the lover, so that we share his deep emotion.” 

Tuckerman’s Mental Portraits, 


4th. The CLINTONS: a Story of 
MODERN LIFE. 
** A very good story. The author has relieved the scenes 
of common social life by ethical and intellectual passages 
which render the work ae ne Gazette. 


Sth. a MAIDEN’S TOWER: a 
; the SEA. By EMILIE CARLEN. 
er’s novels or in Stantield’s pictures 
spirited or faithful sketches of 
Post. 












: a Story of Modern 


of graphic sketches of German life 
arm of the tale is very great. No- 
leehtful than our first view of the 
ffome in Salzburg, and the character 
¢ @roughout is excellent ; so, in fact, 
tgrs. ‘ Cyrilla’ will be widely read.” 

; Examiner. 


RicwarD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 


VALUABLE 


AND 


INTERESTING WORKS 


PUBLISHED FOR HENRY COLBURN, 


By his Successors, HURST & BLACKETT, 
13, Great Marlborough-street. 


I. 

BURKE’S PEERAGE and BA- 
RONETAGE for 1853. New and Improved Edition, 
in 1 vol. royal 8vo. comprising as much matter as 20 
ordinary volumes, with 1,500 Engravings of Arms, 38s. 

bound. 
This new Edition has engaged the Author's closest attention ae 
a considerable time. Every line of its 


THE IRISH SCHOOL BOOKS. 
SCHOOL BOOKS AND MAPS, 


PUBLISHED BY AUTHORITY OF 
THE COMMISSIONERS OF NATIONAL EDUCATION 
IN IRELAND. 
Sold at the following reduced prices by 
Groompripce & Sons, 5, Paternoster-row, London. 


First Book of Lessons. 18mo. wrapper .. os ee é 
Second ditto 18mo, cloth .. os ee 4 
Sequel to p oon No.1. 18mo. cloth o a + 

dit No.2. 18mo.cloth .. ee 4 
Third Book of Cee, 12mo. cloth ee oo ee 8 
Fou ditto 12mo. cloth 9 
8 pope! - to the Fourth Book. 12mo,cloth”” .. 10 

Book of Lessons. 12mo. cloth 


Read ding Book for Female Schools. 12mo. cloth .. 
Biographical Sketches of the Beitieh Poets. 12mo.cloth * 
Selections from the British Poets, 2 vols. 12mo. cloth, each 
ntroduction to the Art of paw yy 12mo. cloth 
Epitome of be ow Ee Aucient and ern. a. cloth 








been tested by the most minute research, and every page has to 
submitted to the members of the various noble and eminent fami- 
lies themselves. Much additional information of the deepest in- 
terest has thus been obtained. ‘he collateral branches, too, have 
been fully investigated and inserted. In addition, great improve- 
ments have been made in the heraldic illustrations and arrange- 
ments of the printing, &c. On the whole, it is confidently presumed 
that the new edition ra — —— national work will be found 
the mos b g, and most perfect his- 
tory of | the titled clanees’ over wh ne 


Il. 


BURKE’S LANDED GENTRY, 


a History of the Untitled Aristocracy of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, corrected for 1853. 2 large vols. 
including the Supplement, price 2/. 2s. bound, with a 
separate Index, gratis, of all the names (upwards of 
100,000) mentioned in the work. 

The great expense attending the production of this important 
and truly national work will preclude its being again printed in 
so extended and comprehensive a form, and the — opportu- 
nity will consequently be the only one afforded for obtaining it. 
Those who desire to secure copies are therefore requested to send 
their orders without delay to their respective Booksellers. 


BURKE’S DICTIONARY of the 
EXTINCT, Dormant, and Abeyant PEERAGES of 
ENGLAND, Scotland, and Ireland. 1 vol. 8vo. con- 
taining 800 double column pages, 21s. bound. 

“ This work appertains nearly as_ much to extant as to extinct 
persons of distinction, for though dignities pass away, it rarely 
occurs that whole families do. It connects in many instances the 
new with the old nobility, and will in all cases show the cause 
which has influenced the revival of an extinct dignity in a new 
creation. 





Iv. 


LIVES of the QUEENS of 
ENGLAND. By AGNES STRICKLAND. Embel- 
lished with Portraits of every Queen. LIBRARY 
EDITION. Complete in 8 vols. 8vo. 4l. 4s. bound, or 
any volume separately, 10s. 6d. each, to complete sets. 
“No one can be said to possess an accurate knowledge of the his- 


tory of England who has not studied this truly national work.” 
Morning Herald. 





Vv. . 
EVELYN’S DIARY and COR- 
RESPONDENCE, New Edition, revised and enlarged, 
with numerous additional Letters, now first published, 
and a copious Index. Complete in 4 vols. price 10s. 6d. 
each, any of which may be had separately. 

“This very excellent edition of Evelyn's famous Diary furnishes 
us with much interesting correspondence never before ‘published. 
These volumes will be treasures to those who delight in genuine 
curiosities of literature, while to the student of Ban me hy ey will 
be invaluable. The Work is a necessary companion to the popular 
histories of our country—to Hume, Hallam, Macaulay, and Lin- 
gard.”—Sun, 

VI. 


LIVES of the PRINCESSES of 
ENGLAND. By MRS. EVERETT GREEN. 4 vols. 
with Portraits, &c. 10s. 6d. each. 

“A valuable addition to every library.”—Ezaminer. 


Vil. 


The CRESCENT and the CROSS. 
By ELIOT WARBURTON. 9th Edition. 15 Dustra- 
tions, 10s. 6d, 

“A book calculated to prove ere practically useful was never 
penned than ‘The Crescent and the Cross’—a work which sur- 
asses all others in its homage for the sublime and its love for the 
eautiful in those ous regions consecrated to everlasting im- 
mortality in the annals of the Prophets, and which no other mo- 
dern writer has ever depicted with a pencil at once so reverent and 
80 picturesque.”—Sun. 


VIII. 


HORACE WALPOLE and his 
CONTEMPORARIES. Edited by ELIOT WARBUR- 
TON. Cheaper Edition, in 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, 
l6és. 

“The Memoirs of Horace Walpole nearly complete the chain — 
personal, political, and literary history, commencing with Eve! 
and Pepys, and ending almost in our own day with the histo: es 
of Mr. Macaulay and Lord Mahon. The work is a necessary a 
tion to the library of every English gentleman.”—Standard. 


IX. 
ZOOLOGICAL RECREATIONS. 
By W. J. BRODERIP, Esq. F.RS. Cheap Edition, 6s. 


“No work in our | is bette: lated than the ‘ Zoo- 
logical Recreations’ to furnish a handbook which may cherish 
or awaken a love for natural history.”"—Quarterly Review. 














8mo. cloth 

English Grammar, 18mo. cloth .. ee ee ee 

Key to ditto. 18mo. wrapper ee ee oo 

First Book of Arithmetic. 18mo. cloth 

Key to ditto, 18mo. cloth 

Arithmetic in Theory <a Practice. 12mo. cloth . 1 
Key to ditto. 12mo. cloth ee oe 
Elements of Book- ~ 12mo. cloth ee es ee 

Key to ditto. 12mo. clo! ee ee 


Elements of Geometry. 12mo. cloth 
Mensuration, Gauging, ane Land Surveying. 12mo. cloth” 
Appendix to ditto. 12m oth 
Scripture Lessons, Old en, 2 parts. 12mo. cl. each 
New Testament, 2 parts. 12mo. cl. aaa 

Sacred Poetry. 18mo. w . 
Lessons on the Truth of ‘Christianity. “]18mo. boards ” ee 
Agricultural Class Book. 12mo. clot! os 
Farm Account Book. 4 half. ‘bound ee 
Treatise on Needlework. Small 4to. half-bound es 
Tablet Lessons, Arithmetic, Sixty Sheets 
Ditto ditto ounted on Thirty Pasteboards = 
Tablet in, Spelling and L-- ' Thirty-three Sheets 

itto Mou: on Seventeen arnamnened : 
Copy Lines, all the Gradations, Six Sheets ie 


SCHOOL-ROOM MAPS, MOUNTED ON CANVASS ROLLERS. 





SoooooscHSeSSoCoororHoSSoSSSOSCSOn 


cCwurFwmocosc 
PSSCAAAODCOWAAANHAADOH Ee SHRWNIS o<e 





St.in, ft. in, 8. d. 
The World a o o 6 Oby3 6... 1 0 
Europe o os o 58.44 .... 123 0 
sia . . ~~ 58.6.4 4. 12 0 
Africa ‘ 44.5 8 °.:. 13 0 
America ee - 44.5 8 12 0 
England 44..5 8 12 0 
Scotland ° - 54..5 8 12 0 
Ireland eo os 44..5 8 12 0 
Australia = es - €8.44. 12 0 
Pacific Ocean 58.44. 13 0 
United States .. ~ 38.66. 12 0 
Ancient World $@.6¢¢4. 12 0 
Palestine : a ewe © o 12 0 
British Isles 7 tae Sus OS 
Geological ee a Sn 0 ome ae 


London : Groombridge & Sons, 5, Paternoster-row. 


THE NEW NOVELS, 
NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
I. 


ELECTRA. By the Author of 


*ROCKI wee eM: _ Illustrations by LORD GERALD 
FITZGERALD. 

“* Rockingham’ was a » decided hit. ‘Execrra’ promises to be 
still more successful. A plot with novelty of construction, roman- 
tic incident, a rapid, lively narrative, and characters that have 
reality about them, command _— reader's attention at the opening, 
and hold it to the end.”—Crit 

A tale of unusual Prien “The author of* Rockingham ’ has 
quae his powers move fully in * Evecrra’ than in any former 
effort of his genius.”—Messenger. 


Il. 


CHARLES AUCHESTER. 
cated tothe Right Hon. B. Disraetr. 3 v. 


“ Were it not for Music, we might in these days say, the Beauti- 
ful is dead.”—Disraeli’s Lord George Bentinck, 





Dedi- 


Ill. 


THE YOUNG HEIRESS. 
Mrs. TROLLOPE. 3 v. 
“ The best of Mrs. Trollope’s novels.”—Standard, 
Observer. 


“ It cannot fail to be highly popular.”— 
Iv. 


LADY MARION. By Mrs. W. 
FOSTER. 3v. 


“ A fascinating novel.”"—John Bull. 
v. 


THE COLONEL. By the Author 


of ‘THE PERILS OF FASHION.’ 3. (Just ready.) 


By 





ALSO, JUST PUBLISHED. 
SAM SLICK’S WISE SAWS and 


MODERN INSTANCES; or, What He Said, Did, or Invent- 
ed. Sxconp Epition. 2 v. 2ls. 


FAMILY ROMANCE; or, Do- 
MESTIC ANNALS ot the ARISTOCRACY. By J. B. 
BURKE, Esa. 





Hurst & Buackett, Publishers, Successors to Henry 
Colburn, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, AUGUST 27, 1853. 
REVIEWS 





Mount Lebanon: a Ten Years’ Residence, from 
1842 to 1852; describing the Manners, Cus- 
toms, and Religion of its Inhabitants ; with a 
full and correct Account of the Druse Reli- 
gion, and containing Historical Records of the 
Mountain Tribes. By Col. Churchill, Staff 
Officer on the British Expedition to Syria. 
3 vols. Saunders & Otley. 


AvuTHors are naturally disposed to exaggerate 
the importance of the subjects which they hap- 
pen themselves to have taken up for elucidation ; 
and few travellers reside for any considerable 
time in any part of the world without finding 
certain aspects in which that part of the world 
may be represented as commanding especial 
interest and attention from politicians and phil- 
anthropists. In the present state of universal 
excitement, however, relative to the affairs of the 
East,—and considering how many speculative 
minds are already engaged on the question as 
to what is to become of Turkey, either now, or 
at some future time,—we do not think that there 
is much real exaggeration in the following pas- 
sage in Col. Churchill's preface, bespeaking the 
interest of English readers in the subject of his 
book.— 

“A general, and possibly not incorrect belief is 
now prevalent, that a revolution of hitherto unpre- 
cedented magnitude is closely impending over these 
interesting regions [of the East]; one by which they 
will at length be made amenable to the vivifying 
impulses of social and political amelioration—one, 
in fact, which will deliver them from the bonds of 
death unto life. Whatever part England may take 
in the temporary complication of affairs which will 
probably ensue on that mighty consummation, which 
the timid dictates of diplomacy would defer, but 
which the urgent demands of humanity and civili- 
zation would fain- aceelerate, it must, for obvious 
reasons, be clear to every English mind, that if Eng- 
land’s Oriental supremacy is to be upheld, Syria and 
Egypt must be made to fall more or less under her 
sway or influence. Napeleon declared Acre to be 
the key to the East, and most correctly did his mili- 
tary genius appreciate the importance of that land 
into which he vainly sought to enter, as a basis of 
operations against our Indian empire. But if the 
walls of Acre contained the germ of destinies so glo- 
rious to England’s enemies—and who shall say the 
vision was chimerical ?—how much more so Mount 
Lebanon, that great natural fortress which stands 
midway between the Eastern and the Western world! 
I call upon my countrymen, therefore, to adopt this 
political doctrine, and nail it to the National colours: 
—That when Mount Lebanon ceases to be Turkish, 
it must either become English, or else form part of 
a new independent State, which, without the incen- 
tives to territorial aggrandizement, or the means of 
military aggression, shall yet be able to maintain its 
own honour and dignity, and more especially to pro- 
mote the great object for which it will be called into 
existence, for which, indeed, by its geographical 
position, it will be so eminently qualified—that of 
creating, developing, and upholding a commercial 
intercourse in the East, which shall draw together 
and unite the hitherto divergent races of mankind in 
the humanizing relations of fraternity and peace. It 
is, indeed, the firm conviction that Syria must ere 
long attract a large share of public attention in Eng- 
land, which has induced me to publish the result of 
my studies and personal experience, in that part of 
it with which circumstances have rendered me par- 
ticularly familiar, and whose past history as well as 
present state and condition I have honestly, though 
perhaps rashly, aspired to elucidate.” 

The popular idea called up by the name 
Mount Lebanon is, we are afraid, one not easily 
reconcileable with the tone of the foregoing pas- 
sage. Lest any of our readers, therefore, should 
entertain this idea,—and, fancying Mount Le- 
banon to be nothing more than a tolerably sized 


hill in Syria, with cedars on the top of it, should 
be puzzling themselves with the question how 
this hill can be of so much political importance, 
—we will let Col. Churchill describe what Mount 
Lebanon really is.— 

“Mount Lebanon, or the White Mountain, is 

strictly speaking, as has been already observed, that 
part of the great range extending from Egypt to the 
Taurus, which embraces the district of Bisherry. 
Modern political divisions have, however, extended 
this appellation to a wider tract of country. In the 
north, this tract is bounded by Djebel-Turbul, above 
Tripoli; to the south, by Djebel-Reehan, above 
Sidon ; the Mediterranean limits it on the west ; and 
the valley of the Bekaa, or Ceclo-Syria on the east. 
It is about one hundred miles in length, and from 
twenty-five to thirty miles in breadth. Its popu- 
lation, by the latest census, may be computed in 
round numbers at four hundred thousand.” 
—A map prefixed to the first volume, and en- 
titled ‘Map of the Mountain Range of the 
Lebanon, as surveyed by the Staff Officers in 
the British Expedition to Syria in 1840,’ serves 
to give a better idea of the extent and physical 
nature of the district to which Col. Churchill 
wishes to draw the attention of Englishmen. 

The mountain-range of the Lebanon has in all 
ages been a refuge for such of the inhabitants 
of Syria as have felt themselves oppressed by 
the chronic despotism of Eastern rule. At 
present, though nominally a portion of the 
dominions of the Turkish Sultan, and, as such, 
included in one of the Syrian pashalicks,—it is 
in many respects an independent little territory, 
with peculiar manners, customs, traditions, and 
modes of government. The natural division of 
the inhabitants of all Syria, and indeed of all 
Turkey, as is well known, is, into Mohammedans 
(called Turks, though the vast majority are of 
Arabic or Semitic descent, and not Turks proper), 
—and Christians :—the Christians being again 
subdivided into Christians of the Greek or 
Eastern, and Christians of the Latin or Western 
Communion. In the Lebanon district more 
especially so called, however, this division exists 
in a more express and remarkable form; the 
inhabitants, as a whole, belonging either to the 
strange Mohammedan sect of the Druses, or to 
the peculiar Christian sect of the Maronites. 
Col. Churchill’s work contains a full account ‘of | 
the history, tenets, organization, and habits of 
both these sections of the population of Lebanon, 
interspersed with remarks on their relations to 
Syria and to the East generally. 

The larger proportion of the work is devoted | 
to the history and social condition of the Druses. 
The portion of Lebanon inhabited by the Druses 
is the more southern portion—lying east and 
south-east from Beyrout; but the whole of 
Lebanon, including the district inhabited by 
the Maronites, is under the government of the 
Emir or Prince of the Druses. The origin of 
the name, religion, and social organization of 
the Druses has been a subject of much discus- 
sion,—the Druses themselves throwing as much 
of mystery as they can over their own history 
and tenets. The following is Col. Churchill's 
summary of the facts, so far as they can be 
traced.— 

“Tt is well known, that the Mohammedan world 
did not long preserve that singleness of purpose and 
consistency of doctrine, which characterized its first 
appearance on the great stage of affairs. The path 
of fame which Mohammed had trod, was soon 
crowded with competitors grasping at the wreaths 
of immortality, by similar attempts on the pliability 
of the human mind. In the words of the poet, he 
was one of ‘the madmen who have made men mad 
by their contagion; and many and various were the 
founders of sects and systems, which sprung up under 
his influence and example. But of all these inspira- 
tions of fraud and superstition, it is questionable 








whether any exceeded, either in mysticism of con- 


ception, or in regularity of design, the system of 
religion which was palmed upon the public in Cairo, 
during the concluding period of the Fatimite dynasty. 
Assuredly none has survived so long, or had such 
zealous and persevering adherents. The acts of 
Mansour-Abou-Ali Hakem-Biamar Allah, or ‘he 
who governs by the commandment of God,’ sixth 
prince of that line, and the third of those who reigned 
in Egypt, have been fully registered in the pages of 
history ; nor is it necessary to make further allusion 
to him at present, than to state, that at the close of 
his reign, about the year a.p. 1020, after folly, 
cruelty, and caprice had nearly exhausted their 
means of degrading and afflicting the human race 
within his dominions, his insane pride led him to 
believe, or induced him to allow others to be led 
into the belief, that he was a personation of the 
Deity, or to use the expression of the sect, that the 
Divinity used his person as ‘a veil,’ to conceal its 
effulgence while on earth, There were not wanting 
parasites in his court, who flattered him in this idea, 
and who even urged him to make it a doctrine of 
faith amongst the people. But there was one, a 
Persian, of the name of Hamzé, son of Ali, son of 
Achmet, belonging to the sect of Batenians, who 
seized this passport to fame and fortune, with a 
tenacity of purpose and a degree of enthusiasm, that 
might induce the conclusion, that he himself was 
fully confirmed of the truth of the pretensions thus 
set forth. It is certain that he was loaded with 
honours and emoluments, and that he was un- 
ceasingly active in procuring partisans to his real 
or assumed belief in the Divinity of Hakem. 
Amongst the more zealous of his adherents, was a 
certain Neshtekeen Darazi, another of the sect of 
Batenians, by birth a Turk. With more overt 
ambition and less discretion than his master, he pub- 
liely proclaimed his adhesion, in the grand Mosque 
of Cairo. The people rushed upon him, and would 
have massacred him on the spot, had he not sought 
safety in flight. Hakem hesitated to take openly 
his part, before such an unequivocal burst of public 
feeling ,and facilitated his departure out of the country; 
giving him at the same time a large supply of money, 
and instructions to proceed into the mountains of 
Syria, and spread the new doctrines which he had 
espoused. Darazi departed accordingly, and arrived 
in the Wady Tame above the sources of the Jordan, 
near Hasbeya, a.p. 1020. There he found hearers 
amongst the Arabs, and soon made converts. A 
footing thus gained, correspondence was opened with 
Egypt, and Hamzé hastened to avail himself of the 
favourable opening, that had thus presented itself 
for the promotion of his views. * * The work 
of conversion went rapidly on. Ten years did not 
elapse before the Arab tribes who inhabited the 
Lebanon had mostly adopted the outward profes- 
sion, while a class set apart had been initiated into 
the mysteries, of the doctrines of Hamzé. He had 
not, however, the honour of giving his name to the 
new religion. The disciples of Darazi, the first 
teacher, by a natural and easy etymology, obtained 
the distinguishing epithet of Druses, and the appel- 
lation extended to the whole sect.” 

If this account is the true one, as there seems 
to be no reason to doubt that it is, then, the 
Fatimite Caliph Hakem, the Persian Hamzé, 
and the Turk Darazi are the three personages 
principally identified with the historical origin 
of the Druse system,—Hakem being its political 
founder, Hamzé its intellectual framer, and 
Darazi its expositor and propagator. More 
detailed accounts, interesting but not very phi- 
losophical, are given by Col. Churchill of each of 
these personages :—all of whom, and especially 
the Caliph Hakem, seem to have been among 
the most singular characters produced by the 
Mohammedan world.—The history of the Druses 
is then traced by the author at great length, and 
an elaborate account is given of their religion, 
—founded partly on the author’s own inquiries, 
and partly on a dissertation on the subject of 
the Druse religion by the late Baron Sylvestre 
de Sacy. The following is a summary of the 
Druse tenets.— 

“To acknowledge one only God, without endea- 
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vouring to penetrate the nature of His being and 
attributes (indeed, the Druses are so far from admit- 
ting attributes in God, that His Intelligence, His 
Will, His Justice, His Word, are, in their system, 
created beings, and ministers of God, his first pro- 
ductions) ; to confess that He can neither be com- 
prehended by the senses, nor described by language ; 
to believe that the Divinity has made itself manifest 
to men, at different epochs, in the human form, 
without partaking of human weakness and frailty ; 
that the Divinity appeared for the last time, in the 
fifth century of the Hegira of Mohammed, under the 
figure of Hakem-biamar Allah, and that, after that, 
no other manifestation is to be expected; that Hakem 
disappeared in the year 411 of the Hegira, or 
1021 a.p., to prove the faith of his servants, and to 
give occasion for the falling off of apostates, who had 
only embraced the true religion from worldly motives; 
that he will re-appear in due time in glory and 
majesty, to triumph over all his enemies, to extend 
his empire over the whole earth, and to give the 
kingdom to his faithful worshippers. To believe 
that the ‘ Universal Intelligence’ is the first of God’s 
creations,—the only direct and immediate produc- 
tion of his Almighty power; that he has appeared 
on earth simultaneously with each manifestation of 
the Divinity ; and that, lastly, in the time of Hakem, 
he took the figure of Hamzé, the son of Ali, the son 
of Ahmed ; that it is by his ministry and agency that 
all things have been produced ; that he alone pos- 
sesses the knowledge of all truths ; that he is the first 
Minister of the true religion ; that it is he who com- 
municates, directly or indirectly, to other ministers, 
and to simple believers, but in different degrees and 
proportions, the knowledge and the grace which he 
receives immediately from the Divinity, and of which 
he is the sole medium; that he alone has direct access 
to the Deity, standing as Mediator between the 
Supreme Being and the great family of mankind. 
To acknowledge that Hamzé it is to whom Hakem 
will intrust his sword, in the last day, to smite all his 
adversaries, to make his religion triumphant, and to 
distribute rewards and punishments to every one 
according to his deserts ; to know the other ministers 
of the Unitarian religion, and the rank and offices 
which belong to each of them individually, and to 
render them that obedience and submission which is 
due. To confess that all souls were created by the 
* Universal Intelligence ;? that the number of human 
beings is always the same,—neither increasing nor 
decreasing; but that souls pass from one body to 
another; that they rise, and become perfected in 
excellence, or deteriorate, and become lost and de- 
graded, according to their love and attachment to the 
truth, or their neglect and disregard of it ; to prac- 
tise the seven commandments which the religion of 
Hamzé imposes on his followers, and more especially 
those which inculcate a strict regard to truth in words, 
charity towards the brethren, entire renunciation of 
all former modes of belief, and complete and unre- 
served submission to the will of God. And, finally, 
to confess that all preceding religions whatever were 
but types, more or less complete, of the only true 
religion,—all their legal and ceremonial precepts and 
injunctions but allegories; and that the revelation of 
the true religion necessarily induces the complete 
abolition of all anterior ones. Such isan abridgment 
of the principal points of belief laid down in the 
religion of the Druses, of which Hamzé is the 
founder, and the founders of which are called Uni- 
tarians.” 

This creed is common to all the Druses, and 
is the foundation of their social system. All the 
Druses, however, are not equally initiated. The 
most important part of the Druse population, 
forming one-sixth cr one-seventh of the whole, 
and composed of Druses of both sexes, are the 
Ockals. These select or initiated Druses, form- 
ing akind of priesthood, or Freemason association 
in the midst of the general population, are thus 
described.— 

“ The Druse religion became a sacred inheritance. 
But the guardianship of doctrines so sublime and 
exalted, that it were profanation to commit them to 
the vulgar herd of men, demanded qualities commen- 
surate with their value and importance, and it re- 
quired even more than a nominal profession of Uni- 
tarianism, to be admitted to a knowledge of the 





inappreciable mysteries. Hence the order of Ockals. 
That a certain degree of hauteur and self-sufficiency 
should be evinced in the outward bearing of a fra- 
ternity, which considers itself the favoured deposit- 
ary of revelations, directly proceeding from the first 
Emanation of the Deity himself, is not to be won- 
dered at, and, consequently, the Druse Ockals, 
almost without exception, are distinguished by these 
characteristics, A modern writer has most justly 
observed, ‘One cannot see a Druse Ockal without 
feeling the impression that he is the possessor of a 
secret.’ A spirit of wariness and circumspection 
signalizes all the actions of his life. That prudence 
and reserve which are so essentially requisite to his 
sacred calling, enter largely into his general charac- 
ter. The gravity, and even stateliness, of his deport- 
ment, the measured cadence of his words, and the 
guarded brevity of his observations, involuntarily 
invite repose and trust, and combine in making a 
good and sincere Druse Ockal the fittest receptacle 
possible for confidential communications. * * * 
Exemplary moral conduct, and undeviating adher- 
ence to the rigid principles of self-denial which are 
imposed upon his order, are the Ockal’s only pass- 
ports to superior regard and consideration, With 
such elements of controul and organization continu- 
ally exerting their influence over their whole body, it 
is not surprising that the social and political condition 
of the Druses should present a compactness and 
unity, which make them both important and formid- 
able. Some devote themselves to celibacy, in order 
the more effectually to free themselves from cares 
and passions which might interfere with the practice 
of their self-imposed duties, without, however, with- 
drawing themselves from social intercourse ; others, 
who aspire to a more complete and perfect exercise 
of that abstraction of thought and feeling, that entire 
and absorbing appreciation of the Divine Unity and 
of the transcendent excellence of his favoured Min- 
ister, which is the peculiar privilege and the highest 
aim of a zealous and enthusiastic Unitarian, retire to 
the Holowés, or places set apart for worship, and 
pass their entire lives in contemplative devotion. A 
coarse straw mat their bed, a stone their pillow, a 
coarse woollen garb bound round the waist by a girdle 
of leather their attire, and a morsel of dry bread 
twice a-day their only sustenance. All classes of 
the Druses invariably kiss the hand of such of the 
Ockals as distinguish themselves by a superior degree 
of moral and religious conduct—a mark of respect 
which they accept with the greatest diffidence and 
unwillingness, invariably returning the salute, even 
to the hand of the lowest peasant. * * Every 
Thursday evening the Ockals assemble in their re- 
spective Holowés, for the purpose of reading in their 
sacred books. Should a stranger, and even an Euro- 
pean, express a desire to be present, no objection is 
made, and admittance is granted. On such occa- 
sions, however, nothing appears but the Koran, which 
is read aloud with every mark of respect and atten- 
tion, in order that their visitor may go away with the 
impression that they are good Mussulmans; so that, 
as far as regards any anticipated insight into their 
real religion, nothing can possibly be gained to a 
looker-on by such inquisitiveness, At the commence- 
ment of the evening, earthenware saucers filled with 
figs, raisins, sugar-plums, &c., are ranged on the 
floor all round the room, for the refreshment of those 
present. The Druses, both Ockals and the uninitiated, 
lounge about the door, talk over the events of the 
day, and pass to and fro in the apartment indiscrimi- 
nately. Suddenly, the doors are closed, and the 
latter disappear. The precautions taken by a body 
of Freemasons are not greater than those now used. 
Sentries are placed in the immediate neighbour- 
hood, to prevent the possibility of any one in- 
truding on the privacy of the Ockals. What now 
passes must be fancied, for it has never been 
witnessed, except by the Unitarian brethren. * * 
Discourses, embracing every possible topic of moral 
and dogmatic theology, philosophy, physics, astrology, 
&c., made up in a style of abstruseness and prolixity 
which must put the human comprehension often at 
fault, form the grand staple which serves to inform, 
to astonish, and excite the Druses in these their hours 
of religious assemblage. Another, and perhaps not 


less important use, in the eyes of the Druses, to 
which these weekly meetings are made subservient, 
is that of omnivorous and multifarious discussion. 





The secrecy of their proceedings admirably adapt. 
them for such an object. e charaeters of private 
and public individuals are here earnestly discusseds 
Reports are made on all topics which concern the 
general welfare of the Unitarians, whether of social 
or political interests. These Ockals, who but a few 
hours previously might have been seen traversing 
the mountains in various directions, singly or im pairs, 
with thoughtful looks and distant mien, here find 
legitimate relief, and freely unburden their minds of 
all the seeret news or public tidings of which they 
have been made the depositaries—again, perhaps, 
to go forth on the ensuing day on fresh errands of 
trust and importance. The incessant interchange of 
opinions, counsels, suggestions, nay, even of thoughts, 
which is thus kept up amongst the initiated Druses, 
is extraordinary and almost incredible. The Ockals 
may, in fact, be said to form a kind of Senate in the 
Druse body politic, which, by its anxious vigilanee 
and discriminating prudence, extends a guardian 
Xgis over the whole fraternity. The order of Ockals 
is open to all the Druses of both sexes. When a 
Druse wishes to become an Ockal, he intimates his 
wish to one or two of the fraternity, and the propo- 
sition is laid before a meeting of the brethren. The 
demands of the Unitarian religion on his general 
conduct are then clearly stated to him. He is to 
leave off all display or show in his apparel, which is 
henceforth to consist of the very plainest materials. 
He is to abandon for ever the idle and useless custom 
of smoking tobacco, and drinking wine or spirits of 
any kind, such habits being considered wholly incon- 
sistent with the serious carriage, sobriety, and praetice 
of self-denial, by which a true Unitarian should be 
distinguished. A probationary term of twelve months 
is prescribed to him, during which period his be- 
haviour is narrowly watched by the Ockals, for the 
purpose of seeing whether he evinces firmness and 
perseverance of purpose in his resolutions of con- 
formity to the above-mentioned rules, and whether 
his moral conduct is severe and irreproachable. * * 
At the expiration of the year, should he have given 
clear proofs of his sincerity and honesty of purpose, 
he is admitted to the Holowé, and is present during 
the earlier part of the evening's reading. In the 
second year he assumes the white turban, emblem of 
the purity of his faith, and by degrees, according to 
his zeal and general deportment, is allowed to listen 
to the whole doctrine of the Unitarian religion, and 
becomes a participator in the hopes and promises 
which appertain to all true believers in the Unity of 
the Lord, and the exalted and incomparable excel- 
lence of the Ministers.” 


The civil government of the Druses is in the 
hands of the Sheiks,—who again are subject to 
the Emir, or Prince, of Lebanon,—who, in his 
turn, has relations, through the Pasha of Sidon, 
with the Turkish empire. One of the most in- 
teresting personages of whom an account is 
given in these volumes in connexion with the 
Druses is, the Emir Bechir Shehaab, late Prince 
of the Lebanon; but for this account, as well as 
for the names and acts of other individuals 
famous in the history of the Druses, we must 
refer to the volumes themselves. Full details 
are also given by Col. Churchill of the present 
state and past history of the Maronites, and of 
their relations to the Druses. 

On the whole, these volumes are very curious 
and interesting. All the essential matter which 
they contain might have been presented in a more 
condensed form, and might have been far better 
arranged; but for the faults of the work in these 
respects there is some excuse in the abundance 
of the details, many of them personally collected, 
which the author had to communicate respecting 
a country so little known as the Lebanon. The 
political doctrine which pervades the volumes is 
simply this:—that Turkey is fast breaking up 
from internal causes, even if let alone; that 
Syria is a most important part of the Turkish 
dominions, and Lebanon a most important part 
of Syria; that at present the Russians and the 
French are the two European powers that have 
the strongest hold of this part of the East,— 
Russia as the protector of the Greek, and France 
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of the Latin Christians; but that it would be 
well for the East if Great Britain, America, and 
Protestantism were to step in more ostensibly 
and act a more direct and vehement part. 





The Maid of Florence; or, Niccold de’ Lapi. 
By the Marquis Massimo d’Azeglio. Trans- 
lated from the Italian by W. Felgate, M.A. 
3 vols. Bentley. 


Ir would hardly be possible for so honourable 
a man of letters as the Marquis d’Azeglio is 
known to be, to publish any book which should 
not sustain his character as one sedulous in 
composition and ripe in scholarship. His 
romance, accordingly, ‘ The Maid of Florence,” 
if considered as evidencing diligence and learn- 
ing, does no discredit to his reputation. But it 
does not follow that care and pains, however 
creditable to him who exercises them, shall 
produce a good work of Art. Eighteen months 
ago, when the translation of I] Cavaliere 
Rosini’s ‘ Conte Ugolino della Gherardesca’ was 
published, some characteristics of Italian his- 
torical fiction were touched upon [ Athen. 
No. 1260]. The absence of vitality in its cha- 
racters, and the disposition generally shown by 
its writers to preach, to expatiate, and to quote 
authorities, were pointed to as constant qua- 
lities, making the perusal a task, not a b me 
sure, for the novel-reader who does not desire 
to have historical teaching or Academical dis- 
course in the midst of his novel. ‘ Niccold de’ 
Lapi’ is less adust than some of its brother- 
romances, but it still comes within the range of 
the criticism applied to them. The misfortunes 
of Lisa, the hapless daughter of the old Floren- 
tine chieftain, and of Laodamia, her stainless 
sister—the treachery of Troilus, Lisa’s betrayer, 
who affected penitence and a desire for recon- 
ciliation with the De’ Lapi, in order that he 


might play a traitor’s part by the city, then 
besieged by Charles the Fifth—are not bad 


objects of central interest; but they are disposed 
in ‘The Maid of Florence’ with the skill of 
a philosopher, a lecturer, an historian,—not of a 
romancer. The tale would gain as a tale were 
it trimmed down into a third of its present bulk. 
Let us instance the peculiarities of the Marquis 
d’Azeglio’s style and school by abridging the 
description of one of the actors in the drama.— 


“The city of Florence was well prepared for de- 
fence. The walls were strong, the soldiery numerous 
and well appointed, the treasury well furnished, pro- 
visions abundant, and the minds of all inflamed with 
the love of their country, and full of daring; but it 
cherished a viper in its bosom, and that viper was 
Malatesta Baglioni. * * The first years of Malatesta’s 
life were passed pretty much as his father’s had been ; 
originally a captain in the service of the Venetians, 
afterwads lord of Perugia, and last of all, as we have 
seen captain of the Florentine troops. A man ofa cold, 
unfeeling mind, sagacious and astute; of unwearied 
tenacity of purpose, haughty and avaricious ; perse- 
vering and dogged in his revenge ; and above all other 


‘qualifications, he was a master of artifice, and of the 


art of concealing and colouring it, even after it had 
effected its object; personally bold and fearless, and 
a very skilful commander. In a word, he was the 
type of those petty tyrants, who, for several ages, 
rose and fell, and then reappeared again on the scene, 
in almost all the Italian cities, At one time princes, 
at another commanders in the service of other princes, 
or of republics more powerful than princes; often 
acting as chiefs of parties, of outlaws or of bandits; 
men who had experienced every variety of fortune; 
and in all, showed themselves equally brave, restless, 
and insatiable; men who, reared in the midst of 
domestic vices and civic quarrels, after having lived 
in a continual alternation of violence and fraud, 
generally terminated their career by being over- 
whelmed or betrayed by powerful and open foes, or 
else fell beneath the knife of the assassin, and some- 
times even of their nearest connexions, So that in 





that age, more than in any other, the lines of Juvenal 
seemed to be verified — 
Ad generum Cereris sine cade et vulnere pauci 
Descendunt reges, et sicca morte Tyranni. 

It will not be thought probable, that in such men there 
could be any sentiments of religious faith or feeling. 
And yet, in their way, they had both, So true is it that 
Diogenes, in defining man to be an unfledged biped, 
ought to have added the epithet ‘inconsistent’ to it. 
They built churches, they maintained monks, they en- 
riched sanctuaries ; they believed in God, in the Gospel, 
and in the Pope; and, still with the same species of 
logic, in witches, in alchemy, and in astrology. * * 
The Serristori palace where he lodged was, as it is 
at present (though entirely changed), at the bottom 
of the square, near to the bridge Alle Grazie. The 
back looked on the mill-stream and on the Arno, 
The very morning, on which our story opens, an 
hour before daybreak, all was still throughout the 
palace, the great gate closed, and the postern alone 
half-open, at which was stationed a soldier on guard; 
his arms, his head, and the upper part of his body 
encased in iron; he wore the huge breeches of the 
fifteenth century, with red and black stripes, and 
striped hose of the same colour. The weapon, with 
which he was furnished, was a long halberd ; and he 
paced up and down impatiently beneath the entrance- 
passage, stamping with his feet in order to keep him- 
self warm. The men who formed the guard, wrapped 
in their cloaks, were snoring in a corner, where they 
lay at full length on the straw, near a heap of cinders 
and ashes, the remains of the fire which they had 
made during the night. On the first floor all were 
still asleep. Malatesta alone had been awake for 
some time. He was sitting on a couch of a rectan- 
gular form, made of stained wood, highly finished 
with inlaid work ; the faces divided into compart- 
ments, and on each of them were represented a story 
from the ancient mythology in basso-relievo. The 
frames which bordered these representations, presented 
a curious and complicated wreath of leaves, of figures 
of animals, of strange visages, and of every kind of 
arabesque. The couch rose upon a basement about 
a span from the floor. By the side of the bed, on 
a little round table supported by a figure of Atlas, 
bending down, a silver lamp was burning; near to 
it were thrown, in one disordered heap, a very beau- 
tiful poniard with its strings and tassels to fasten it, 
rings and collars, a shrine, and a jewel of so strange 
a form, that it was difficult to divine its use. It was 
a round and flat stone like a coin, of a ruby colour, 
tied to a small steel chain. By a point, which was 
likewise of steel, inserted in the ligature, it was held 
suspended by the attracting power of a magnetised 
needle, which was fixed in the upper part of a circle, 
within which the gem remained poised. The circle 
itself was fixed on a little pedestal of ebony; and the 
whole was inscribed with letters and cabalistic signs. 
The room was hung with red leather, ornamented 
with arabesque work in gold; arm-chairs all round, 
also of leather, bedizened with bosses and fringes. 
Two large mastiffs were snoring, crouched down in 
acorner. The aspect of Malatesta was that of one, 
who had been disinterred from the tomb. His eyes 
and cheeks were hollow; his skin was of a leaden, 
livid colour; his beard and hair, once so bushy, now 
so thin and decayed, that at the slightest touch they 
fell off. He had on, over his shirt, a doublet of rose- 
coloured cloth, which was open in front, and dis- 
played a breast so lean and attenuated, that you 
could count the ribs.) They were covered only by 
the skin, and between each pair was a deep hollow, 
like so many furrows. Thick and corrupt humours, 
gathering at his joints, had there coagulated and 
hardened, so that his movements were not at all free, 
and his arms had the appearance of being paralysed.” 

Other of the Marquis d’Azeglio’s descriptions 
are even more prolix than the above. Such 
prolixity, or ponderosity, is doubly felt because 
of the nature of the characters and of the events 
with which the descriptions deal. We have 
need of all that is most beautiful in colour, 
brightest in the painting of manners, most 
adroit in the distribution of incident, to recon- 
cile us to the scenes of painful crime, deliberate 
treachery, civil discord, hideous bigotry which 
the old Italian chronicles disclose. It is diffi- 
cult as we pause among the grim and awful 





palaces which frown over the streets in Florence, 
or wander beneath the frescoes of Orcagna in 
the Campo Santo at Pisa, to believe that those 
who built and painted in such a fashion can 
have been without spirits worth the discerning 
and humours that would repay the romancer’s 
pains. Yet, the writers of fiction in Italy have 
failed to establish any such individualities, by 
way of relief to the grim events of sack-assas- 
sination and conspiracy. Even Alfieri, than 
whom no more violently patriotic Italian ever 
existed, seems to have hesitated in presence of 
his country’s modern history, like one arrested 
by a barrier too grim and sharply fortified to be 
taken by force with any good result. His ‘ Con- 
giura de’ Pazzi’ is the one national tragedy 
among his dozen great works,—and in this, as 
in Manzoni’s more recent ‘ Carmagnola’ and 
Niccolini’s ‘Arnaldo,’ we have passions, not 
human beings—sentiments, not manners, The 
Shakspeare and the Scott of Italy are yet to 
come.—This romance by the Marquis d’ Azeglio, 
it should be added, has been carefully trans- 
lated :—its writer accrediting the version in a 
preliminary Advertisement. 





The Life and Martyrdom of Savonarola, illus- 
trative of the History of Church and State 
Connexion. By R. R. Madden. 2 vols. 
Newby. 

Savonarola has undoubtedly been ill used. He 
was persecuted by the Medici and burnt by the 
Pope. He has been largely admired by fanatics, 
and as largely abused by men of letters. Bayle 
has touched him with his merciless scalpel,— 
Roscoe has urged against him every scrap of 
scandal and every suggestion of a fault treasured 
up by his ancient enemies at Florence. A host 
of other writers have spurted their ink upon his 
name and as if all this were not enough for the 
poor monk to bear,—Mr. Madden has under- 
taken his defence. 

While living and preaching—at times preach- 
ing with a rudeness which reminds us of the 
eloquence of a back-wood revivalist or the style 
of a provincial ranter—Pope and citizens agreed 
to send Savonarola to the stake; but he was 
scarcely dead ere Pope and citizens began to 
quarrel about his virtues and his meaning. It 
is to this day a moot point whether he was a 
great saint or a grievous sinner—the glory of 
the Church or its reproach. Moderate men, 
however, will have no difficulty in placing the 
statue of Savonarola in its proper niche in the 
historic gallery. Mr. Madden’s assertion, that 
he possessed ‘a genius of the very highest 
order,” is an abuse of speech. Nevertheless, 
this ascetic friar was a man of notable intellect, 
hard, vigorous and impassioned, clear-sighted 
and unsleeping, but wanting in’ roundness, 
grasp, and flexibility, He was a great fanatic: 
—a fanatic in the absolute sense, wedded to one 
idea, and distinguishable from others of the 
same class only by the largeness of his collateral 
gifts. A close thinker, a good writer, a power- 
ful preacher—a man to whom earnestness was 
a power and grace was a weakness—a solemn 
egotist, confident in himself and careless of 
learned culture, utterly intolerant to Pagan 
arts, literature and manners, but ready to sacri- 
fice himself and all the rest of mankind to his 
dogma of the union of a spiritual theocracy 
with a democratic form of government, like the 
old constitution of Florence—a doctrine of which 
he was first the advocate and then the victim,— 
such was Savonarola, and such his life:—a 
character by no means rare, and a career not 
difficult to understand. 

Given the stern man and the stern ognerr 
the man who, even as a child, was never known 
to smile, the dogma which brought his coun 
to the verge of ruin—given these elements, an 
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the time, the scene, the men by whom he was 
surrounded,—and the dramatic artist, working in 
his mere knowledge of the world, would cast a 
horoscope for Savonarola with little fear of 
being found far wrong in the end. With a 
Borgia on the Papal throne, a Lorenzo the 
Magnificent at Florence, what chance was there 
for a restive friar who could deceive himself 
and delude others into the belief that he had 
received a special mission from heaven to per- 
form a task beyond his strength? Savonarola 
has often been compared with Luther:—but he 
was altogether wanting in the breadth, the 
geniality, the humour of the great German. 
Luther was a larger man. Savonarola was 
always a friar. In his writings, in his sermons, 
the tonsure, the shaven head, the sackcloth 
garb continually appear. The reader of Luther 
often enough forgets that his author is a cleric, 
—the tone is broad and masculine, and the 
thinking is intensely human, whether it be 
quaint or homely, grotesque or noble. Their 
choice of books was severally characteristic of 
the men. When Savonarola entered a convent, 
he took with him his Bible and his book of 
prayers :—Luther carried with him his Plautus 
and his Virgil. 

Mr. Madden has a great quarrel with what 
he calls “‘ the adherents of Lorenzo, the literati 
of the time.” He evidently believes the repub- 
lic of literature to be no better than Harwich or 
Old Sarum—willing to sell its honours to the 
highest bidder; and that history is written, like 
a dedication in the days of Queen Anne, ac- 
cording to the largess. ‘‘ It matters not to lite- 
rature,’’ he says, indignantly,— 

“what solemn engagements entered into by a Prince 
may be broken—it is of no importance how much 
perfidy has been practised to undermine by stealth 
a long-established form of government, or overturn a 
constitution by open violence ; how much sophistry 
is employed to give a plausible appearance of adher- 
ence to principles, while it passes over manifest per- 
versions of them in practice; how much injury is 
done to public morality by those highway robberies 
of a people’s rights by ambitious felons in high 
places. All that literature feels called on to inquire 
about the rulers of the earth is, How are they atfect- 
ed towards learning? Do they patronize it? Have 
they done so long, and liberally ?” 

—Now, does Mr. Madden see, or state, the 
truth of the matter? That a single scholar may 
be won by gracious acts—may be even venal 
in the m 5. sense of the word—is possible. 
Venality among scholars is a part of human 
weakness, like simony in the church, cowardice 
in the army, and corruption in Parliament. But 
that Literature itself is venal—that it has a lean- 
ing towards the vices of its patrons—that a long 
succession of men, differing in age, country, 
and attainments, from a Politian to a Roscoe, 
should be found willing to sacrifice their moral 
sense, their self-respect, the dignity of their art, 
and the force of truth, in order to glorify the 
magnificent friend of Italian scholars and the 
promoter of classical learning,—is one of those 
theories which no sound and unimpassioned 
mind will accept. That Lorenzo de’ Medici was 
guilty of some crimes and many weaknesses, it 
is not necessary to dispute. He was an Italian, 
and he lived in the fifteenth century. But we 
submit, that during his rule of his native city 
Florence enjoyed a tranquillity at home and a 
respect abroad never before known in her his- 
tory; and against which it is absurd to compare 
the weakness and the anarchy of the theocratic 
régime which followed under the auspices of 
Savonarola. 

The cruelty of Lorenzo in the Pazzi affair, of 
which Mr. Madden makes so much, will strike 
different readers differently. This is Mr. Mad- 
den’s own account of it.— 

“The famous conspiracy of Francis Pazzi against 





the Medici, in which Julian lost his life in 1478, and 
his brother Lorenzo was slightly wounded, having 
been defeated, Lorenzo adroitly turned the attempt 
to his advantage, and to the complete ruin of his 
principal competitors, both commercial and political. 
The Pazzi had carried on a rival banking establish- 
ment in Rome, where Lorenzo also had one, They 
were considered by the people as firmly attached to 
the Republic, and faithful to its interests. They 
were popular with the Democratic party; the Me- 
dici, on the other hand, were looked upon with dis- 
trust by that party, as having designs to promote 
their own interests rather than those of the Republic; 
in fact, to elevate themselves above it. They were 
merchant princes, in every sense of the term— 
making use of the State for the benefit of their bank, 
and using their bank for the promotion of their de- 
signs against the Republic. It is not in the ‘ Life of 
Lorenzo de’ Medici,’ by Roscoe, however admirably 
written, that we must look for proof of any state- 
ments which militate against the character of Lo- 
renzo in any period of his career. Nevertheless, in 
the earlier part of that career there was most assur- 
edly much to reduce hero-worship, in the case of the 
homage so extensively offered to his wealth, pru- 
dence, and prosperity, within moderate and reason- 
able limits. Ifthe crime of the Pazzi was atrocious, 
the crimes of the adherents of the Medici were not 
less so. No sooner had the conspiracy exploded, and 
failed in its main object, than the streets were pol- 
luted with the dead bodies of their victims, by the 
adherents of the Medici. ‘Giacobo Poggio was 
hanged from a window of the palace. The followers 
(of the Pazzi) were either slaughtered in the palace, 
or thrown half alive through the windows.’ The 
young Cardinal Riario, who was seized at the altar, 
where he had taken refuge, was only preserved from 
death by the interference of Lorenzo, ‘ who appeared 
to give credit to his asseverations that he was igno- 
rant of the intentions of the conspirators.’ It would 
have been well if Lorenzo had then said to his ad- 
herents, ‘transeat in exemplo.’ ‘Francesco Pazzi 
was dragged out of his uncle’s house naked, and 
hanged from the palace windows. This punishment 
was immediately followed by that of the Archbishop 
of Pisa, Salviati, who was hung through a window of 
the palace, and was not allowed even to divest him- 
self of his prelatical robes.’” 

—Roscoe tells us that, not only was Riario—the 
man who had come to Florence to direct the 
conspiracy and secure the assassination of the 
Prince!—saved by Lorenzo, but that he “exerted 
all his influence to restrain the indignation of 
the populace and prevent the shedding of blood.” 
This is a part in the drama quite in harmony 
with his general character as a cultivated Pla- 
tonist, a lover of the arts, a poet, and a scholar. 

In order to appreciate Savonarola, it is not 
necessary to depreciate Lorenzo. The men 
were utterly unlike in tastes and in habits, in 
original construction and in culture. The hard, 
unsmiling friar, in coarse serge and with frowning 
face, pouring threats, warnings, prophecies like 
flames, scorize and liquid lava on the heads of 
his hearers, whose sermons were of burning 
cities and slaughtered citizens, of famine, pesti- 
lence and sudden death,—was contrasted with a 
gay voluptuary, pagan in taste, culture and 
affection, whose garden was a gallery of the 
rarest Art, whose halls, lighted with more than 
regal splendour, resounded with the voice of wit 
and the song of women. Here were the ele- 
ments not only of contrast but of conflict :—and 
with Mr. Madden's leave, we hold that there is 
something fine in both the men, as there must be 
always where there is true sincerity and a cha- 
racter founded on culture real and legitimate 
of its kind. 

That Savonarola was an effective preacher no 
one who has read even cursorily his printed 
works can doubt. Of his power in this way we 
gain some notion from the anecdote told of his 
rebuke to the Lady of Bologna. The great 
lady was, no doubt, provoking, as is very much 
the way with great ladies even yet; the preacher 





in this case was not very courtly it must be 
owned, but the concluding announcement from 
the pulpit has an air of extreme dignity.— 

“Tt happened at this time that the wife of John 
Bentivoglio, the tyrant lord of Bologna, attended his 
sermons, and always.¢ame into the church when the 
sermon had been &mmenced, accompanied usually 
by a great number of gentlewomen and young ladies 
* gentildonne e damigelle-—who greatly disturbed 
not only the congregation but the preacher also, who, 
on several occasions, was obliged to pause in his dis- 
course until the disturbance had ceased. On this 
account, on the first occasion of the disturbance, he 
begged, with mildness, of those ladies in general who 
attended his preaching, that they would all endea- 
vour to be present at the beginning of the sermon, 
in order to avoid any more giving disturbance while 
the word of God was preached. But his request not 
being at all attended to, the very proud woman (of 
whom mention has been made) persisting still in 
coming into church as she was wont to do, the 
preacher one morning in particular said, in a very 
courteous manner, while she was proceeding to her 
place, ‘ My lady madonna, you would do what is 
pleasing to God, and also to me, to come into church 
at the beginning of the sermon, so that neither the 
congregation nor myself should be disturbed.’ But 
all expostulation wasin vain. On the third occasion 
of a similar interruption, seeing the same lady walk 
inin her accustomed manner with great pomp, feel- 
ing himself inflamed with zeal (for the honour of 
religion), he cried out in a loud voice, ‘ Behold the 
evil one, behold the evil one who comes to perturb 
(the preaching of) the word of God— Ecco il demo- 
nio! ecco il demonio che viene a perturbare il vertio 
di Dio.’ On hearing these words, the haughty 
woman, infuriated, having apprised her husband of 
what had taken place, prevailed on him to dispatch 
two of his satellites to assassinate the father, even in 
the pulpit; but the Lord, who was his helper, did 
not permit those machinations to be carried into 
effect. The preacher having returned to his cell, the 
offended lady, still full of anger and revenge, em- 
ployed two other agents, more wicked than the 
former, to put him to death. When they came to 
the convent gate, the porter, named Fra Dionysio 
(having spoken with them), went to call Fra Giro- 
lamo, telling him there were two soldiers of the 
signore who inquired for him, and therefore he (Fra 
Dionysio) advised him to be on his guard against 
some treachery. Fra Girolamo answered, that all 
his trust was in God, and therefore he might admit 
those men freely. Being therefore admitted, when 
they came into his presence, he asked them, with 
perfect composure, what good news they had for 
him ; and they, feeling their hearts moved and their 
intentions altered, with great respect said to him, 
‘ Our lady sent us to your reverence, to know if you 
had need of anything; and, if so, that she was most 
willing to provide for your necessities.’ To which 
the father replied suitably, giving them thanks, and 
with courteous words dismissed them. So striking 
an example of boldness (in the discharge of his sacred 
duties) began to procure a large attendance at his 
sermons ; so many came, that the church could hardly 
contain the numbers. And at length, coming to the 
conclusion of his course of sermons, he said publicly, 
‘This night I will take the road for Florence with 
my slender staff and my wooden flask, and I will 
repose at Pianoro: if any person want aught of me, 
let him come before I set out. Nevertheless the 
solemnity of my death is not to be celebrated at 
Bologna, but elsewhere.” 


After the death of Lorenzo de’ Medici, Savo- 
narola found, or rather made, a more implacable 
and unscrupulous enemy in Pope Borgia, Alex- 
ander the Sixth. He preached and prophesied 
against this infamous pontiff; and the pontiff 
in turn set his wily genius at work to compass 
his destruction,—a task in which he was only 
too much aided by the anarchy into which 
Florence had been thrown by the impracticable 
theocratic constitution. Mr. Madden shall tell 
us how the new institutions worked.— 

“Tn 1495 and 1496 the opposition to Fra Girolamo 


went on gradually augmenting; in 1497 it became a 
deadly animosity which could hardly be controlled 
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by the government, and towards the close of that 
year some of the authorities gave an official coun- 
tenance to it. The same adversaries he had from 
the beginning were still his foes; the dissolute, the 
impious, the avaricious, and the despotic. Not only 
were various attempts made against his life, but a 
constant system of annoyances ———— insults 
was adopted by his opponents, of th unworthy 
as well as unmanly character. On one occasion, 
they had formed a plan for setting fire to the pulpit 
while the father was preaching : at another time they 
procured that rare object in nature, a dead ass ; 
stuffed the skin, and set it up in the pulpit, a short 
time before Fra Girolamo was expected to ascend 
the steps. On another occasion of particular 
solemnity also, when he was about to preach, they 
fixed sharp nails in the cushion along the edge of the 
pulpit, with the points projecting upwards, so that 
when the preacher used any vehemence of action by 
striking his hands on the cushions, he was sure to 
inflict a severe wound on himself. More than once 
his life had been attempted on his way to the churches 
in which he preached, and even in the church itself. 
On one of those occasions, the women who were 
favourably disposed to him, cried out those words, 
that had so thrilling an effect at the commencement 
of the reform, ‘ Viva Jesu Christo Nostro Re! 
Viva Jesu Christo Re de Firenza!’ The men on 
both sides—those who were admirers of Fra Giro- 
lamo, and those who belonged to the ribald, godless 
class of religion-hating ruffians—drew their swords, 
and menaced one another’s life. Verily the reformed 
republic with its great council, and the spiritual 
regime superseding the authority of the police, the 
tule of liberty and equality in all their fulness under 
the new theocracy did not practically work well.” 
—On these passions and contentions Borgia 
worked with good effect. Of the attack of the 
infuriated rabble on the Convent of San Marco 
—of the trial of the accused monk—of his suf- 
ferings in prison and his terrible death—we 
need not tell the story. 

Mr. Madden's book will be a welcome one to 
many English readers, as containing a full 
account of a remarkable person whose name is 
perhaps better known in this country than that 
of any other Romish martyr. But it is in no 
sense a good ‘Life.’ The materials collected 
are rich and interesting:—they are wanting, 
however, in art and orderly disposition. Pro- 
bably two-thirds of the volumes are filled with 
extracts from various authors,—and about half 
the matter has no intimate relation to the theme. 





Hadrian the Builder of the Roman Wall: a 
Paper read at the Monthly Meeting of the 
Society of Antiquaries, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
August 4, 1852, in Reply to an Attempt to 
Substantiate the Claims of Severus, by Robert 
Bell.. By the Rev. J. C. Bruce. J. R. Smith. 

We are far from denying ,the importance of 

the historical question here discussed,—whether 

Hadrian or Severus were the constructor of 

the vallum and murus which run from the Pons 

ZElii to the estuary of Iduna,—that is to say, 

from the Tyne to the Firth of Solway? In 

many points of view the inquiry is of conse- 
quence in reference to the Roman possession 
of Britain, and to the means which that people 
took to defend the whole of the southern terri- 
tory from the incursions of the Picts, and to 
coop up the latter in the fastnesses to which 
they had retreated, and from which they 
emerged after their enemies retired into the 
south. Our readers are aware of the course 
of argument pursued by the Rev. Mr. Bruce 
on this subject in his recent excellent work 
under the title of ‘The Roman Wall’; but it does 
not seem to have satisfied all antiquaries,—and, 
among the rest, Mr. Robert Bell, of Irthing- 
ton, thought he had a right to offer an opinion, 
and to support it by such facts and authorities 
as he onl advance to show that Mr. Bruce 
was in error in imputing the building of the 





wall to Hadrian, to the exclusion of any claim 
on the part of Severus. We do not pretend that 
he was correct in his view of the subject; but 
as friends of free discussion and fair argument, 
we think he was entitled toan impartial hearing, 
and that he adduced some plausible grounds for 
arriving at the conclusion that Severus, and not 
Hadrian, deserved the credit of the great work. 
We say this with no intention, we repeat, to 
support Mr. Bell or to oppose Mr. Bruce. The 
latter unquestionably has the best of the case; 
but we venture to hint a doubt whether anti- 
quarian science is likely to be so well advanced 
by the tone and style which he has assumed’as 
by a more forbearing spirit, evincing a disposi- 
tion, at all events, to listen with patience to the 
statements of an adversary. Mr. Bruce tells us 
in a preliminary notice, that “it is with con- 
siderable reluctance he publishes this tract :” 
if so, why did he publish it? If Mr. Bell “threw 
down his gage,” why was Mr. Bruce necessarily 
bound “to take it up”? If Mr. Bruce had 
already sufficiently vindicated the claim of 
Hadrian, and if Mr. Bell's positions were so 
untenable, Mr. Bruce might safely have left the 
question where it was, without again stepping 
forward as the champion of Hadrian. We are 
ourselves, we repeat, of Mr. Bruce’s way of think- 
ing; we are convinced that the evidence from 
inscriptions and from authors on whom he has re- 
lied is not to be refuted; we admit that in every 
respect he is superior to his antagonist;—but 
he might have been content with that superi- 
ority, and should have avoided the display of 
it in the sort of triumphant air which pervades 
his pamphlet. The less we are disposed to 
value Mr. Bell’s “attempt” (for he himself 
calls it nothing better) in favour of Severus, 
the more we are disposed to consider Mr. Bruce 
in error in treating it with so much seriousness as 
regards references and quotations, and so much 
flippancy as regards his own manner. 

As a specimen of Mr. Bruce’s better mode of 
reasoning, when he appears anxious rather to 
vindicate a truth than to gain a victory, we 
quote the following.— . 

“To establish his position, the antiquary of Ir- 
thington has here produced the authority of five 
stones. The first two are quite to the purpose. Of 
the third he seems to have but an indistinct recollec- 
tion, for, instead of copying it, as he did the two 
former, he simply says it had a ‘ similar inscription,’ 
without saying to which of the two it was similar, for 
they are different. Of the fourth his testimony is 
even less satisfactory, as all he says of it is, ‘the 
other was a little defaced.’ Of the fifth, which he 
reserves for the climax of his statement, he gives the 
definite. though still unsatisfactory information, that 
‘it is illegible from having been so much exposed to 
the weather!’ The point which Mr. Bell here labours 
to establish is, as I have said, universally admitted by 
antiquaries;—were it not so, he could scarcely expect 
‘the Hadrianites,’ whom he straightway charges with 
‘endeavouring to evade this powerful proof that the 
Wall was built by Severus,’ to bow down before the 
testimony of defaced and illegible inscriptions. We 
now proceed to Mr. Bell's third position, namely, 
that because a large portion of the Wall was built 
by the second legion, and because a vexillation of 
that legion left an inscription upon a quarry on the 
Gelt in the reign of Severus—therefore the Wall 
was built at that period. It is curious to observe 
with how much agility Mr. Bell jumps at his conclu- 
sions. After having adduced the inscriptions by the 
second legion just referred to, he says—‘ From the 
foregoing observations, it may reasonably be admitted 
that the second legion was quartered in Cumberland, 
in the reign of Severus, as proved by the inscription 
on Gelt rock.’ The premises do not warrant any 
such inference. The inscriptions on the Wall itself 
do indeed prove that the second legion was engaged 
in the erection of that structure, and in three instances 
after-mentioned the name of Hadrian is coupled with 
that of the second legion on those inscriptions, whilst 





the inscription at the Gelt merely establishes the 


fact, that a part of that legion was in Cumberland in 
the reign of Severus. It is generally admitted that 
the second legion, as well as the sixth and the 
twentieth, was employed on the works of Hadrian, 
and there is nothing improbable in the idea, that a 
detachment of this legion, in the reign of Severus, 
visited these parts, and was engaged in the erection 
of some new defences on the line of the Wall, or in 
the reparation of some ruined buildings, Certain it 
is, that several inscriptions record the restoration of 
buildings at a period very shortly subsequent to this— 
namely, in the time of Caracalla and Heliogabalus.” 

In its first shape, before this paper had been 
“revised,” it was read at one of the meetings 
of the Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, and we presume that it will be printed 
among the Transactions of that learned and in- 
dustrious body. As we do not find that Mr. 
Bell’s “‘ attempt” has yet travelled south, this 
is another reason why the circulation of Mr. 
Bruce’s answer might perhaps have been limited 
to the locality of the Wall. 





The Woodreeve's Bridal Progress: a Traveller's 
Tale of Rhine and Wine—{ Waldmeisters 
Brautfahrt, §c.|. By Otto Roquette. Stutt- 
gart, Cotta; London, Triibner & Co. 

Ar atime when many cares and commotions 

have narrowed the space left for the enjoyment 

of the free arts, a modern poem in its sixth 
edition is worth looking at. There is nothing 
here in subject or in style on which the passions 
of the day can take hold,—it is a work of pure 
imagination, and has no temporary allusions 
whatever. Its success, therefore, would seem 
to prove either that some peculiar merit has in 
this case conquered untoward circumstances,— 
or that, after all, circumstances are not so un- 
toward as they are said to be for works of fancy. 

The truth on the whole may be, that, under all 

disadvantages there are still readers enough to 

make the fortune of a poem whenever a poet 
will offer them a good one. 

The ‘ Woodreeve’s Bridal,” indeed, is no 
superlative performance, but a work of very 
modest pretensions. The secret of its charm 
must lie in its choice of a theme to which all 
that is genial in national feeling almost instinc- 
tively responds,—and in the’ spirit of youth 
with which it is imbued. To extol the natural 
beauties and bright vintage of the Rhine, through 
one of its symposial customs thrown into a 
fairy tale,—is the design of the piece; the com- 
position of which is as free as the plan is simple. 
Never rising above playful description, nor ex- 
pressing more than the gaiety natural to youth 
in its summer rambles through the paradise 
of the vine,—it lays no claim to any sublime 
quality, whether in style or in subject. This 
absence of pretension is at once a merit in itself 
and a proof of spontaneous poetic impulse in 
the author. He sings out of the fullness of his 
heart, on a theme which completely fills it for 
the moment: and it is to the singleness and 
simplicity of this healthy vein in one whom 
nature has endowed with the gift of musical 
speech that the grace of his song is owing. 
The poet, evidently young — ‘a wandering 
student,” he calls himself—must have Suabian 
blood in his veins, although the Rheingau may 
be the home of his affections. At least, the 
joyous ring of his note, and its easy melody, 
which owes little to Art, have something of the 
music peculiar to Upper Germany. 

The Rheingau prides itself on a beverage, 
the Maitrank (May-drink), made by steeping 
in wine certain fragrant herbs, of which the 
most potent and stomachic is the sweet Wood- 
roof (Asperula odorata), which blooms at the 
end of May. Elder and other flowers are added 
to the beverage,—which, be it said in passing, 
is not inviting to foreign tastes. The mixture, 
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however, is dear to the natives; and so ex- 
hilarates the poet, that he here pours it, so to 
speak, into a fairy tale—of the marriage of 

rincess Vine-bloom with Prince Waldmeister 
—in English, Woodroof. For the latter, the 
German word suggests an etymology different 
from that which is given in dictionaries ; where 
it is derived from the ruff, or whorl, formed 
by the leaves of the plant. The analogy with 
Waldmeister—woodmaster, points to the Saxon 
reeve,—which, accordingly, will be used in the 
present notice. 

The poet, on a tour through the Rheingau, 
arrives at the inn before his companions,—re- 
freshes himself with a draught of May wine, 
falls asleep in the twilight, and sees fairy visions 
in his dream. Thus opened, the tale begins 
with ptaises of the Rhineland.— 

*Tis still to me, though absent long, 
The Paradise of wine and song, 
’Tis like a draught of golden wine 
To think with rapture on the Rhine ;— 
Through all my strain you'll feel its glow,— 
Come then, come with me: Rhineward ho! 
The mountains, green with vineyards, bathe 
Their heads in eve’s declining ray, 
While, by the river’s willowed path 
Two living forms are seen to stray: 
Now straight you guess—in twilight, there,— 
And two—of course a loving pair! 
You err: they are (don’t be enraged) 
Both males, grave men, and something aged ; 
One round and squat, a solemn figure, 
In suit of black, the chaplain there,— 
The other, tall, adust and meagre, 
Fills, worthy man, a college-chair. 
In solemn talk, with measured paces, 
The staid companions take their way, 
While here and there the herbs and grasses 
The lean one’s peering eyes survey :— 
For he in Botany was skilled, 
And bore a lacquered satchel filled 
With store of floral specimens 
From mountain tops and mossy glens. 
In placid mood he peeps—and listens 
While his sleek friend, with face that glistens, 
Pours out a flood of unctuous speeches, 
And, warm with virtuous anger, preaches, 
How far the world is gone astray— 
Where nought but evil wins the day. 


The Parson has been offended by an invasion 
of his house on the day before. During his ab- 
sence, a pack of merry students, on their travels, 
made friends with his “‘ cousin” Ursula; and he 
found them on his return regaling themselves 
in his garden. -His wrath at this intrusion is 
not yet cool; so it breaks out in complaints of 
the wickedness of the age,—especially in abuse 
of wine, which is accused as a capital mischief- 
maker. The Professor, aware of his friend’s 
real habits, smiles to himself; in good hopes of 
a genial supper, after all, at the parsonage, 
where he is to sleep.— 


Friend Lank said naught ; but stooping, eyed 
A green and fragrant herb ;—well pleased, 
The plant, both root and branch, he seized, 
And—after due inspection, cried, 

** Just so! Asperula odorata, 

A case I prize, for certain data ;”"— 

And gravely put aside the prey 

In the tin box where others lay. 

But stop, was that a nettle-sting? 

A gnat? The incident is queer,— 
Another prick—some insect thing 

Has crept within my sleeve, I fear: 

There’s nothing there—what can so bite? 
To-day—if I bethink me right, 

I touched no poisonous leaves or prickles.” 
Thus puzzles he :—still burns and tickles 
His skin,—but whence the plague and pain 
He cannot for his life explain. 


—It is the Prince himself, on his way to the 
bridal, who has been impounded by the bota- 
nist; and his retainers—“ Nettle” among the 
first—in vain attempt his rescue by stinging the 
stealer. 

Meanwhile the Princess, at the Vine Palace 
of Riidesheim, is waiting for her betrothed. 
His suite, too, have arrived, and are alarmed at 
the Prince’s absence. Elfin messengers creep 
and fly out in all directions for news. The 
poet here records a fact, which must be pre- 
served, in honour of Charlemagne.— 


On fair Mount Riidesheim, whose frontlet high 
By earliest suns with morning gold is crowned, 





A Temple rises: branches wave and sigh 

Around its brow,—it gazes far around, 

While listening to the Rhine-stream’s rushing sound, 
That broad and mighty at its feet roils by :— 

When Kaiser Charles from castled Ingelheim, 

Of yore, in thought stood looking down the vale, 

As March sun-mounted, waked the sleeping time, 
And kissed with rays of Spring the mountains pale :— 
He saw, when first a thaw ‘gan touch the ground, 
From Ridesheim the snow-brooks gush amain, 

And soon, while all beside lay winter bound, 

Its head looked proud, uncovered, o’er the plain. 
There, judged the Kaiser, as from early spring 

To autumn late the sunbeams ever shine, 

With kindly heat the surface mellowing,— 

There were a famous spot to plant the vine. 

So on the slope he bade the vineyards rise, 

And when with golden fruitage Autumn came,— 
Ha! Kaiser Charles, it gave thee such a prize, 

As well I count among thy best of fame! 


The emissaries discover Prince Woodreeve, 
and a force is levied to rescue him from— 


A sore and sad predicament 

To lie arrested, prisoned, buried,— 

By strange companions vext and worried 
With questions most impertinent. 

For with him there in durance sate 

A mob of weeds, from banks and pools,— 
Bold iles, in sh less prate, 
Jesting with mushroom coxcombs shallow— 
Mere spunging impudent toad-stools ;— 
Glib marigolds, in turbans yellow, 
Extolling in a shrill descant 

With gossip tales, and childish babble, 
This cousin and the other aunt ;— 

While knot-grass and wild cummin-plant 
Behaved themselves like very rabble. 
—0O! how unspeakable the strait! 

How deeply he deplored his fate! 


But help is at hand.— 
The Botanist,—it now is night,— 
His supper done, strides in to bed, 
And lays him down—puts out the light, 
And gives the moon exclusive right 
Through the small room her rays to shed. 
But sleep, whose aid he greatly wants, 
Avoids to-night the man of plants, ‘ 
Though dozy, drowsy ; shadows teasing 
Flit round him: fie! ’tis sultry here! 
The window raise: we'll let the breeze in 
To fan the stifling atmosphere. 
Yet slumber still no balm dispenses : 
Now here, now there, he tosses—flings,— 
And still the change no respite brings : 
Now ’tis as if through optic lenses 
His eye were peeping at a rose ;— 
He starts, and feels,—Heaven keep his senses! 
There’s something perched upon his nose ! 
** A silly dream,” he tartly cries, 
And turns him to the other side ; 
But ever there new torments rise, 
It stings and bites—he can’t abide.— 
**O these intolerable flies!” ; 
Now pinching, scratching, tickling, tweaking ; 
Now whining, chirping, whistling, squeaking ; 
Now croak of frogs, now buzz of beetles; 
Now sparks like points of glowing needles,— 
Were e’er such midnight miseries! 
Stay. There! at once he claps his eyes on 
The cause :—those simples in the box 
The room with breath narcotic poison ;— 
’Tis they !—the cover he unlocks— 
“ There! out of window, ye misdoers! 
Ye slumber killers, vapour brewers !” 

A scene of confusion follows on the escape 
of the fairy Prince. The Professor, distracted, 
rushes forth; and is found by the enraged 
Parson in Ursula’s chamber. All is chaos, com- 
plaint, and recrimination. The Botanist quits 
the house, in despair, to seek stiller quarters; 
and the Parson, who charges all on the wine of 
the over-night’s supper, is more than ever em- 
bittered against it, and makes something like 
a “temperance” vow. The Flower-elves, still 
within hearing, report this anti-vinous treason ; 
and so turn on the Parson the anger first pro- 
voked by the Professor. 

The court is assembled for the betrothal,—to 
honour which the Wines repair from all the 
provinces.— 

Around the throne what busy crowds repair 

Of princely grapes—the heirs of regal blood! 
From Rid im and Geisenheim, the pair 

Of noble twins, with golden light imbued, 

Come dancing from their sunny alleys green ; 
And Asmannshaiiser, red as morning sheen ; 

And Ingelheimer, too, whose ruby glow 

With milder lustre shines in honeyed flow. 

*Midst hundred others of the realm of Rhine 
Stood the Court Jester, merry Neckar wine. 

But first of all, and nearest to the throne,— 

The monarch loved him as a favourite son,— 
Johannisberg—the flower of princely merit, 

Ha! how he beamed with sparkling life and spirit ! 
And in his hand,—the circle’s rarest bloom, 

The Pride of Worms,—all radiance, all perfume— 











Who breathes not quicker, as her style he names ? 
Princess Liebfrauenmilch, with her fair dames, 
And so, in order, marshalled more by worth 

Than by descent, the merry guests arranged, 
With equal space for high and humble birt 

With equal glee their compliments exchanged. 


This courtly scene is interrupted by an un- 
expected deputation. There are inland northern 
spots that yield a kind of wine, or rather vinegar 
— Kratzer (scratcher), the favoured regions call 
it,—company quite unfit for the rich offspring 
of the —— News of the bridal, how- 
ever, has reached these plains ;—and from them 
a deputation, unbidden, presents itself, with 
more zeal than grace. The representatives are, 
indeed, rough subjects—ordinary wines in the 
extreme sense of the term; and their style of 
address suits their quality.— 


What's yonder ? whence the noise, the bustle rude ? 
Lo, struggling through the courtly multitude, 
Three stranger Wines, with harsh mechanic faces, 
With elbows, arms, attack the crowd in breach, 
Insulting, striking, pushing to get places ; 

Till, with a desperate summerset, they reach 

The throne: Sir Chasselas steps out in huff 

To warn the shabby figures sternly off ; 

Too late! the triad at the footstool stand ; 

While one roars out, as spokesman of the band :— 


As here, Imperial Majesties, 
There ’s promise of a wedding, 
And all your Lords and Council wise 
Are feasted at your bidding. 
So we thought shame at home to lie, 
And trudged from various stations, 
To give your royal family 
Our best congratulations. 


There ’s one that comes from Thiringen ; 
The other is a Saxon :-— 

Aye !—what, you think we're nothing, then ? 
Our grapes you turn your backs on ?— 

The third am I, from Griinberg’s cliffs, 
Where Schlesingen is seated ; 

And care no button for the sniff: 
Of Rhenish lords conceited ! 


We know our merit they despise, 
And say we ‘re nought but verjuice; 
More shame for them, Sir King! with lies 
So enviously to urge us! 
For though we 're short of gentry, still 
We in our way have merits,— 
You'll find in us no lack of will, 
Though not the brightest spirits. 


They say we're used to drive to school 
The boys that fear a breeching,— 

Or to draw up a stocking hole, 
Without a darn of stitching: 

That scarcely can three hold one man, 
Whose bowels we bedevil ;— 

With due replies we treat such lies 
As witless and uncivil. 


So first, Sir King, we say ’tis fit 
To have us more respected : 

And then our duty we submit, 
With courage well affected. 

For Naumberg there, 1, Grinberg, next, 
Then Meissen—all are loyal, 

And all our wives, with best respects 
Salute the Princess Royal. 


After thus delivering themselves, they retire 
amidst universal laughter; and Neckar, the 
droll, parts his fool’s cap amongst them. While 
the presentations are going on, there is stir 
enough in preparation for the feast.— 


And in the earth as well, in rifts and veins 

And rocky caverns, what a bustle reigns! 

The little Pod-Elves plied the cooper’s art ; 

The little Tendril-Elves the garlands bound ; 

The little Root-Elves striving through the ground 

Performed that day a quite distinguished part ; 

Amain they toiled, fresh sap and water drew, 

And served the wassailers with sweet May-dew : 

From all the vale the Elflets of the springs 

Ran thither too, from wells in fairy-rings, 

From frigid mountain cells, and fountain sources, 

To swell with active power the serving forces. 

Sun-atom conserve o’er the board was strew’d; 

Of purple-clustered grapes and golden fruits 

Was more than plenty—store of milky nuts: 

In lily chalices the sack was brewed : 

The harebells furnished cups, the beakers filled;— 

With life and joy the leafy chamber thrilled, 

Where thousand others, though unnoticed, all 

Deserving, toiled to deck the festival. 

But hark ! thrice sounding ’mid the trumpet’s blare, 

The gallant herald Speedwell’s loud acclaim : 

a = at hand!”—Fair Vine-bloom, now more 
air 

In blushes—softly breathes the cherished name! 

And in full choir the nightingales at once 

With hurried warblings make the glad response ; 

And overblest, while ** Welcome” all resounds, 

Prince Woodreeve to his lady’s bosom bounds! 

What hum, what stir, what questions to and fro! 

And all the late adventure long to know :— 
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~~ And shr.cidering at the crime, their wrath declare, 
‘And vow sharp vengeance on the felon pair. 
Between this betrothal and the wedding ban- 
uet, celebrated in the Johannisberg cellar, 
there is an episode of human match-making. 
Princess Vine-bloom’s favourite, a vine-dresser’s 
daughter, loves, without sufficiently prompt re- 
turn, a bold Jager: and the Elfin pair take their 
summer peo sobtana in leading him captive to 
the maiden’s feet. Such, in poetic figure, is the 
virtue of May-wine! The vengeance on Parson 
and Professor is plotted by various imps and 
elves in the Johannisberg cellar,—to begin as 
soon as the wedding feast is prepared. The 
catastrophe takes place in the village inn, 
whither the scared Botanist has retired. The 
student party have arrrived here too; and are 
now carousing in the a air in the highest 
spirits. The Parson, sulky and solitary, in his 
evening walk approaches the inn; hears songs 
in chorus and the ring of glasses; comes nearer 
to listen; and by degrees, invited and overcome, 
takes his place at the table among the Biirschen ; 
with whom he soon becomes as loud and jocund 
as the maddest of the party. This is one of the 
liveliest scenes in the poem, and the songs 
which follow each other in quick succession are 
of the right lyric tone. This is one of the 
soberest among them,—light enough, but with 
a vein of feeling in its levity.— 
Farewell, farewell! ere leaving, 
A thousand times farewell ! 
The springtide, budding, heaving, 
Breathes o’er me like a spell :— 
In these close walls I cannot stay;— 
It sings, it sounds—*‘Abroad—away !” 


Thy tears,—for all thy grieving, 
Will scarce the river swell! 


‘Tis best to part thus early 

While young and light of heart ; 
While Pain can wound severely, 

And Pleasure heal the smart :— 
From hence, for evermore, to both 
Come weal or woe ;—this joy of youth 

bered oft and dearly, 

Its cordial will impart. 


Should love's light arrow quiver 
In thy warm breast anew, 
The wreath an absent giver 
Bestowed, will freshen, too. 
To me its buds were treasures rare ; 
So keep it still, with gentle care ;— 
Adieu! we part for ever, 
A last and kind adieu! 

The revel has grown high, when the vengeful 
imps arrive in swarms, and rush upon the de- 
voted Parson. His brain whirls amidst the buzz 
of his tiny persecutors, and he executes the 
most absurd antics. “Cousin” Ursula, who has 
followed him, is infected with the vertigo, and 
joins in 2 kind of bacchanal dance. The lean 
Botanist, unaccountably spared in this Reign of 
Terror, looks aghast on the tumult from a 
window of the inn parlour, to which he has 
soberly confined himself. All without is in the 
maddest uproar; when suddenly the fairy Prince 
appears and rebukes—gquos ego—the mischievous 
imps ; who take flight, in some fear of punish- 
ment for having profaned the eve of the wedding 
feast—The Chaplain, we suppose, sore, ex- 
hausted, and ashamed, is led home by “ Cousin” 
Ursula. The Prince hastens back to his nuptial 
feast,—with which the poem closes. 

Of its character the preceding outline will 
give a general idea:—it bears the stamp of a 
jocund, almost petulant fancy—its invention is 
“of the stuff that dreams are made of,’’ and its 
style betrays the mercurial confidence of youth. 
It is, however, a youth fresh and promising; 
and on a theme which is both pleasant and 
national, its gay spirits may well be acceptable 
at a time when many would be glad to seek re- 
lief from realities without, in a smiling world of 
Fancy within them. 

As a cheerful guide to this visionary region, 
the author has been rewarded with a full mea- 
sure of public favour; and, on the whole, when 
the poetic colouring of his tale, its animation, 





and its unpretending ease are considered, it will 
hardly be said that the favour was undeserved. 





The British Cabinet in 1853. 
(Third Notice.} 

No name in the Cabinet has more famous 
illustrations in literature than. that of ‘“Cla- 
rendon.” Among the most masterly of the 
portraits which deck the pages of the ‘ History 
of the Great Rebellion’ is that drawn of Buck- 
ingham, whose marvellous fortunes first ennobled 
the race of Villiers, a branch of which now 
inherits the title of Clarendon. In place of 
going over the recent political incidents in the 
ife of the present Lord Clarendon, it will be 
more interesting to study him in early life, when 
he was assiduously laying the foundation of those 
np ms which he possesses in so eminent 
a degree. We have high authority for the 
authenticity of the following anecdotes, which 
we copy from manuscript recollections of an 
“Trish Courtier.”— 

“A short time previous to the concession of 
Catholic Emancipation, there was residing at Dublin 
a tall and slight young gentleman—with a certain 
elegance of air, not unmingled with a lassitude that 
might have arisen either from ill health, or from the 
satiety of a life of pleasure. His face was pale and de- 
licate, his features were strikingly intellectual, with a 
general expression of shrewd sense joined to courtly 
mannerism. He was to be seen riding about by 
himself, and sometimes walking alone in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Custom House, that palatial 
triumph of the influence of John Beresford, and the 
skilful talents of Gandon. It was not easy to ascer- 
tain who was the elegant unknown, at whom the 
belles of Gardiner Street discharged their battery of 
amorous glances in vain. He dressed with great 
care and taste, and there was an air of undoubted 
fashion about him that provoked the curiosity of 
observers. He was too dégagé for a barrister—too 
dandified for a doctor—and yet, as he did not flare 
forth in showy equipages, he could not be a man 
of fortune. Many there were who asked, and few 
could answer. He was not to be met with at the 
Merrion Square parties, or in general society ; though 
some had a recollection—a faint one—of having 
seen him at the Castle. And so, time wore on,—and 
the graceful stranger continued to ramble about by 
himself, and look as happy as his indifferent health 
would allow him, even though the whole of Merrion 
Square was ready to ignore his personal existence. 
At last, some penetrating persons discovered that the 
name of the elegant unknown was * Villiers,’ that he 
was highly connected with the English aristocracy, 
and that he held some place in the Custom House. 
This was but meagre information, but others ascer- 
tained not only his residence, but his origin and per- 
sonal history. He answered to the sweetly-sounding 
name of George William Frederick Villiers; and it 
appeared, that he was the nephew of that once well- 
known fashionable notoriety, the Hon. John Villiers, 
a bosom friend and boon companion of George, 
Prince of Wales, and a younger brother of that Ear! 
of Clarendon, who was also one of the most constant 
associates of the Sardanapalus of England. The 
Villierses, Earls of Clarendon, it was further ascer- 
tained with little trouble, derive from one of the sons 
of the second Earl of Jersey, who married the 
grand-daughter of Lady Jane Hyde, daughter of 
Henry Hyde, the last Earl of Clarendon of the Hyde 
creation, and sister to the well-known Duchess of 
Queensbury. Thus it was ascertained that the 
graceful stranger who had puzzled the Dublin folk 
was of high birth; and being a Villiers, it was not 
surprizing that he should possess those pleasing 
qualities of insinuation and courtly grace for which 
all the branches of the House of Villiers have for 
generations been noted. It did not take away from the 
interest which he inspired to know that he was heir- 
presumptive to the Earldom of Clarendon, and that 
it was probable that he would one day bear a title 
ennobled beyond what kingly patent can confer by 
the renown of the classic ‘ History of the Great Rebel- 
lion.” That very gentleman became in lapse of years, 
from being a Commissioner of Customs, Viceroy of 
Ireland! It was a great transition from the apart- 





ments of Frank Hutchinson in the Custom House to 
the state chambers of the Castle. But so it was:— 
and as the Commissioner of Customs by some curious 
circumstances came to exercise even then consider- 
able influence in Irish affairs, it will be necessary to 
record his actual position at the time.” 


—The then “ Mr. Commissioner Villiers” (now 
Earl of Clarendon) is thus sketched in the same 
manuscript.— 


“Very intelligent and singularly industrious, he 
was well qualified for official labours. His mind 
had a fondness for minutiae, which found employ- 
ment in the statistical and financial de ent 
of the Customs; and while he held the post, he 
deservedly earned the reputation of being a first-rate 
clerk,—quite as good as Manchester or Liverpool 
could have sent, if the filling of the office had been 
left to those emporia of commerce. He had a taste 
also for acquiring information, and was not a mere 
clerk ; and his acquaintance with the higher circles 
and the sentiment of aristocracy gave him that mode- 
ration of view which is essential to one destined 
to affairs. * * He occasionally went into the 
Court circles of the Castle, and amused himself by 
thinking of Gulliver and the Court of Lilliput, 
Shrewd, courteous, and thoroughly good natured, he 
gave a very favourable opinion of his character to the 
few whose intimacy he allowed at Dublin, while 
acting as Commissioner. He had a strong sense of 
the ridiculous, without carrying it so far as to become 
indurated with the habits of an esprit moqueur; 
which latter tendency virtually incapacitates a man 
for playing his part with sufficient gravity in the 
comedy of life.’’ 

It appears, that Commissioner Villiers at first 
disliked Dublin society, and led rather a retired 
life. The Court circle at the Castle was in those 
days, according to the manuscript, rather narrow 
and bigotted. But while discharging his official 
duties Mr. Villiers was brought into contact 
with a variety of persons,—and amongst others, 
with an ambitious Whig attorney, who gave 
him a most lively account of a select circle of 
Whig wits and Jittérateurs, and persuaded the 
Commissioner to dine with him specially to meet 
a score of them. We have ourselves heard a 
distinguished person, now of high official sta- 
tion, give a graphic account of the very dinner 
described in the manuscript; but we proceed 
to a passage where the writer glances at the 
assemblies of a far more brilliant house.— 

“ Among the houses at Dublin where the Com- 
missioner was to be found, was the pleasant, lively, 
and hospitable mansion of Lady Morgan, in Kildare 
Street. The soirées given by that sparkling writer 
were always agreeable. In those days, the New 
Monthly Magazine was written nearly entirely by a 
select circle of essayists and hommes d’esprit who 
used to love to congregate in Lady Morgan's draw- 
ing-room, and stimulate their faculties by the coffee 
and conversation of their brilliant hostess. The 
lions, if not of the largest size, still formed a very 
noisy menagerie ; and their roar was agreeably diver- 
sified with epigrammatic smartness, the scintillations 
of Irish fancy, and the humorous outpourings of 
Dublin jocosity. There might be found of an 
evening the venerable Kirwan, wasted by delicacy 
till he seemed a creature of another world—the first 
of Irish chemists, not only in precedence but in 
originality ; and beside him might be observed a 
grand and massive form, surmounted by a noble head 
—that of Archibald Hamilton Rowan, a chivalrous 
and mistaken enthusiast in politics, whose name is 
embalmed in immortal eloquence by the tongue of 
Curran. Standing near with keen features and ab- 
stracted air, his eyes lustrous with spirit and intel- 
ligence, was the son of the orator just named — 
William Henry Curran; whose delicate organization 
only prevented the world from knowing that the son 
inherited the genius of the sire.” 

With this circle of Dublin life open to 
him, and enjoying it much, Mr. Villiers had 
ample opportunities for exercising his keen 
faculties of observation. At that time his 
brother, the late Mr. Hyde Villiers, held an 
important post at the Ordnance,—and he was in 
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constant official intercourse with the late Duke 
of Wellington, who distinguished him with his 
particular notice. Between the two brothers 
there was a prolonged and important correspon- 
dence, which is described with some particu- 
larity in these Dublin Court recollections. It 
appears that the Duke of Wellington had an 
opportunity of seeing the Commissioner's letters 
written from Dublin at a most critical period,— 
and Mr. Hyde Villiers was able to answer these 
letters with knowledge scarcely less interesting. 
We may remark, before extracting the follow- 
ing curious anecdote about the dissolution of 
the ‘Catholic Association,” that Lord Clon- 
curry, in his ‘ Autobiography,’ writing of a few 
months later than this period, mentions the fact 
of the active though secret part then taken in 
olitical affairs at Dublin by Commissioner Vil- 
ion in conjunction with Lord Anglesey, the 
late Right Hon. Anthony Blake, and other 
parties still living. With this slight preface, 
the following anecdote will be read with in- 
terest.— 
“ One night while the general circle were occupied 
with admiring Lady Morgan conversing in a leash 
of living languages, and decking them with quotations 
from the tongues of antiquity, Commissioner Villiers 
called into a corner a member of the Bar with whom 
he often conversed, and drew his attention to the 
state of Catholic affairs. It was just after Peel had 
announced the change of the ministerial policy in 
1829, and there was some division of opinion as to 
the course which should be pursued towards the 
Catholic Association, whether it should be put down 
simultaneously with the Act of Emancipation, or 
whether the Catholic body was to be allowed to act as 
it chose. Mr. Hyde Villiers had written over to the 
Commissioner a letter in which it was most urgently 
recommended that the Catholic Association should, 
if possible, be got to dissolve itself. The letter stated 
all the reasons for such an act. It would relieve 
the Government from embarrassment, and it would 
also supply it with additional argument in favour of 
the measure, and conciliate the feelings of the King 
towards the Bill of Emancipation, into which cireum- 
«tances alone coerced him. The letter, or part of it, 
was read on that evening to Mr. Woalfe (afterwards 
Chief Baron), and to another member of the Bar, 
not inferior to Woalfe in acumen and vigour of 
intellect. Their opinions on the feasibility of getting 
the Association to dissolve itself were sounded by 
the Commissioner, and Woalfe at once said, * Why 
not take Sheil into your confidence about it? He is 
in the room now.’ The Commissioner doubted whe- 
ther it would be advisable even for Sheil’s own sake 
that he should be consulted, at least just then, as 
Sheil was so prominent a member of the body. But 
“Woalfe urged that by all means Sheil’s opinion 
should be obtained. When Sheil heard the letter 
from Mr. Hyde Villiers read to him, with his cha- 
racteristic quickness, he cried —‘ Most important, 
most important ; but ’tis in vain to think of doing 
anything without Dan’s consent.’ At that time 
O'Connell was at Darreynane, having left his Dublin 
beagles to enjoy the sweeter music of his Kerry ones. 
Sheil instinctively saw that the prodigious personal 
influence and the ulterior ambition of O'Connell 
would offer powerful incentives to the Agitator’s 
opposition to such a measure as the abolition of the 
Association ; it would appear in his eyes like an act 
of self-extinction. But after listening to the views 
out forward by the Commissioner, and hearing 
W oalfe and the fourth member of the Circle (since 
yaised to the Judicial seat), Sheil gave way, and 
confessed that the thing was worth trying, and cried 
out, in his shrill sharp tones, ‘ It can be done only in 
one way.” When he mentioned one way, the group 
stood arrectis auribus.—‘ Yes! there is one way: we 
must commence by my givinga dinner, and we can have 
it coolly talked over at my table. I will invite the 
chiefs of our “ fierce democratie,” and assail them at 
once with argument and claret, and endeavour to 
secure their approval of my policy in futuro and my 
dinner in presenti,—and you, Mr. Villiers, must 
consent to be of the party. It will be absolutely 
necessary to have your presence.’ Mr. Villiers bowed 
assent, and told Sheil he was at his disposal if his 





presence could in anywise assist in bringing about so 
desirable an object as the dissolution of an Associa- 
tion that caused so much alarm to England and so 
much embarrassment to Ministers. Sheil, full of 
glee at the pleasure of working up the plot, rubbed 
his hands, gave his sarcastic chuckle, and the circle 
dissolved, to meet at the popular orator’s table, and 
try, if possible, to bring about the consummation 
hinted at by Hyde Villiers. * * On the appointed 
evening, the table of Sheil was surrounded by nearly 
a score of influential persons more or less connected 
with the Association. Mr. Villiers sat at the right 
hand of the host, and attentively listened to the 
variety of opinions broached in the course of the 
animated discussion that ensued when Sheil urged 
the necessity of dissolving the body. At that time 
there was a sort of delegation which sent repre- 
sentatives for particular districts to the Association ; 
and amongst these delegates was Mr. Reynolds, after- 
wards Member for Dublin. He was on that even- 
ing one of the guests at Sheil’s table, and he was one 
of the steadiest and most vehement opponents to the 
policy of dissolution. The majority of the company, 
as Mr. Villiers was very glad to perceive, were de- 
cidedly in favour of dissolving ; Mr. Reynolds and 
other delegates dissented to the last. Even these, 
however, showed some tendency to give way.— 
‘What am I to do with my constituents, Mr. Sheil ?’ 
said Mr. Reynolds, alluding to the people of the dis- 
trict which had returned him to the Association.— 
‘Why,’ cried Sheil, more suo,‘ you must take into 
account that the public has a very short memory.’— 
Then and there, on that evening, it was resolved that 
the Association should be dissolved, and that no time 
should be lost in doing so.” 


Thus it will be seen, that when Mr. Villiers 
was sent as Ambassador to Madrid, he went to 
that country with a vast stock of commercial 
knowledge already laid up, and with faculties 
exerciséd in political life. His services there 
obtained him the Cross of the Bath; and on his 
succession to his uncle’s title he became a mem- 
ber of the Whig Cabinet of Lord Melbourne in 
its declining days. In 1847, on the death of 
Lord Besborough, his knowledge of Ireland 
(and we have indicated some of its early sources) 
obtained his appointment to the Viceroyalty :— 
and rarely before was Viceroyalty so marked by 
strange political vicissitudes and curious political 
incidents of the most uncommon kind. Like 
everything appertaining to Ireland, his govern- 
ment has been made the subject of indiscrimi- 
nate eulogy and indiscriminate invective. The 
most opposite charges have been brought against 
him from Irish partizans; and Orangemen and 
Obscurantists have vied with each other in assail- 
ing him. We have heard rumours that ere long 
a history of his Viceroyalty will be given to the 
public from a practised pen; but we cannot 
speak with certainty on the point. 


The official talents of Lord Clarendon are, 
we think, beyond cavil. Never was any man’s 
personal appearance in stronger contrast to his 
character. Tall, and very slight, his attenuated 
form suggests at first that he could not stand 
the toil and drudgery of our modern statesman- 
ship. The readers of the ‘ Rolliad,’ in looking 
at his fair hair and light complexion, and ob- 
serving his specious manners with his insinu- 
ating smile, will at once recollect the line— 

The comely Villiers, with his flaxen locks— 
applied to his uncle (John Charles), the friend 
of the Prince of Wales. Lord Jeffrey, in his 
letters, talks of ‘‘those bright Clarendons,”— 
and the word ‘bright’ exactly describes the 
style of Lord Clarendon’s conversation. It is 
keen, animated, and full of intelligence. It 
does not sparkle with play of fancy, nor does it 
incline to originality of speculation ; but it ex- 
hibits familiarity with a vast mass of knowledge, 
assimilated and digested by the practised intel- 
lect of an experienced official, especially con- 
versant with political economy. Without allud- 


ing to vulgar invectives, we may say, that! 





——- we have both seen and heard him criti- 
cized with great rigour, even one of his most 
violent personal and political foes once said to 
ourselves,—“ His nak te political life has un- 
doubtedly been acquired by his own abilities,” 
The fact that he rose from being a Customs Com- 
missioner to be Viceroy of Ireland and Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, is proof of his secretarial 
talent and energy in a department of the State. 

As a debater Lord Clarendon wants both 
practice and physical power. His voice, so 
pleasingly modulated in private, has not suf- 
ficient vigour for the stormy combats of the 
Senate. He often hesitates; and his nervous 
temperament gives him a flurried manner, which 
detracts from the weight of his argument. Yet 
he has great insinuation and address. Eminent 
as are his talents, and brilliant as are many of 
his accomplishments, even his admirers would 
scarcely say that he has the vivida vis animi of 
Lord John Russell or Lord Palmerston. He 
wants massiveness and muscularity of intellect ; 
but, on the other hand, he has extraordinary 
activity of mind. His knowledge of commerce, 
and his perfect acquaintance with the master- 
springs of British trade, are invaluable attain- 
ments to a Cabinet Minister. On the whole, 
though some particular passages in his Irish 
Viceroyalty may be open to criticism, an im- 
partial and competent observer is justified in 
pronouncing that there are few public characters 
more intellectual or accomplished than he,— 
and that his talents give additional illustration 
to the renowned title of “Clarendon.” 





Life in the Clearings versus the Bush. By Mrs. 
Moodie, Author of ‘ Roughing it in the Bush.’ 
Bentley. 

THovGH she were twenty-times as experienced 

in ‘ Life in the Bush’ as her former books have 

shown her to be,—if Mrs. Moodie sees it good 
to exchange bush-farming for book-making, 
she must not escape such visitation as belongs 
to all book-makers whatever be their degree 
or have been their antecedents. There is the 
made-up tone and style of the magazine, the 
annual, and the pic-nic volume in Mrs. Moodie’s 
new effort to turn Canada into a pocket Eldorado. 

We go on through 0 of verse, sketches of 

character, a trifle altered and improved for ex- 

hibition, cuttings from the local papers con- 
cerning famous criminals and their infamous 
deeds,—glibly and spiritedly it is true, but with 

a sense of unreality—a pervading assurance that 

we are dealing with a professional authoress— 

such as prevents our giving to this work a recep- 
tion as cordial as that which we gave to its pre- 
decessor,—and such as warrants our hoping that 

Mrs. Moodie will not further bring the “ sweep- 

ings ” of her experience to market now that the 

real, valuable truths in her wallet have been all 
purchased, paid for, and sent home. 

As we have been obliged to hit ‘ this nail on 
the head” in criticizing her new book, it is not 
inopportune that our extract should show (from 
her own testimony) how a professional authoress 
may be treated in the Clearings.—The following 
bit is full of humour.— 

“Once I was driven by a young Irish friend to 
call upon the wife of a rich farmer in the country. 
We were shown by the master of the house into a 
very handsomely furnished room, in which there was 
no lack of substantial comfort, and even of some 
elegancies, in the shape of books, pictures, and a 
piano. The goodman left us to inform his wife of 
our arrival, and for some minutes we remained in 
solemn state, until the mistress of the house made 
her appearance. She had been called from the 
washtub, and, like a sensible woman, was not ashamed 
of her domestic occupation. She came in wiping the 
suds from her hands on her apron, and gave us @ 
very hearty and friendly welcome. She was a short, 
stout, middle-aged woman, with a very pleasing coun- 
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tenance ; and though only in her coloured flannel ; richest flower. Having thus succeeded in mancen- 


working- dress, with a nightcap on her head, and 
spectacled nose, there was something in her frank 
good-natured face that greatly prepossessed us in her 
favour. After giving us the common compliments 
of the day, she drew her chair just in front of me, 
and, resting her elbows on her knees, and dropping 
her chin between her hands, she sat regarding me 
with such a fixed gaze that it became very embar- 
rassing. ‘So,’ says she, at last, ‘you are Mrs. M ? 
—‘ Yes."—‘ The woman that writes?‘ The same.’ 
—She drew back her chair for a few paces, with a 
deep-drawn sigh, in which disappointment and sur- 
prise seemed strangely to mingle. ‘ Well, I have 
he'rd a great deal about you, and I wanted to see 
you bad for a long time; but you are only a humly 
person like myself after all, Why I do think, if I 
had on my best gown and cap, I should look a great 
deal younger and better than you.’—I told her that 
I had no doubt of the fact.—‘ And pray,’ continued 
she, with the same provoking scrutiny, ‘ how old do 
you call yourself?’—I told her my exact age.— 
‘Humph!’ quoth she, as if she rather doubted my 
word, ‘two years younger nor me! you look a great 
deal older nor that.’ After a long pause, and another 
searching gaze, ‘Do you call those teeth your own?” 
—‘ Yes,’ said I, laughing ; for I could retain my 
gravity no longer; ‘in the very truest sense of the 
word they are mine, as God gave them to me.’— 
‘You are luckier than your neighbours,’ said she. 
* But airn’t you greatly troubled with headaches?’— 
‘No, said I, rather startled at this fresh interrogatory. 
—‘ My!” exclaimed she,‘I thought you must be, 
your eyes are so sunk in your head. Well, well, so 
you are Mrs. M—— of Belleville, the woman that 
writes. You are but a humly body after all.*— 
While this curious colloquy was going on, my poor 
Trish friend sat on thorns, and tried, by throwing in 
a little judicious blarney, to soften the thrusts of the 
home truths to which he had unwittingly exposed 
me. Between every pause in the conversation, he 
broke in with—‘I am sure Mrs. M is a fine- 
looking woman—a very young-looking woman for 
her age. Any pergon might know ata glance that 
those teeth were her own. They look too natural 
to be false.’” 

Whether the plain comments of the woman, 
amazed to find that the lion was no such great 
thing after all, or the pleasing flatteries of the 
lion’s friend and defender, were the droller, it 
is hard to decide. We know not what further 
can be made of ‘ Life in the Clearings’; seeing 
that in one page we find a terrible account 
of Grace Marks the murderess,—in the next, 
some rhymes ‘ To the Wind,’—further on, such 
heterogeneous topics as the ‘Madhouse’ in 
Toronto, an example of Canadian discourtesy, 
and a ballad on ‘The Banner of England,’ served 
up salad-wise in company,—and lastly, the 
volume (which, by the way, if it have any 
theme, has a trip for Niagara by way of subject), 
closes with a national song, all about “ Lon- 
don!’”’— Fluency is one useful requisite for 
authorship, but purpose (beyond the purpose 
of money-getting) is another and a better one. 











OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Dudley Ronan; or, the Bible vy. Error.—This 
novel, which is put forward by the Rev. Mr. 
M‘Ilwaine, in an editorial preface, on the score of 
its doctrinal advantages, must be treated by the 
Atheneum as among the silly tales which, however 
good they be to laugh at, are not good to read, 
and are, therefore, not good to have written. Few 
will require more circumstantial evidence in proof 
‘of our epithet than is furnished by the following 
love-scene,— Emma was standing in the door- 
way leading to the conservatory when she said 
this ; and Dudley longed ardently to be alone with 
her, even for a few seconds, to effect which,.he 
said, carelessly, ‘May I rob you of a slip of heli- 
otrope? and, V eemy. into the green-house, he 
managed adroitly to oblige Emma to step back- 
wards in order to admit him. ‘ Which plant may 
Icut? he asked, inducing Emma to remove still 
further from the dining-room, where her parents 
were seated, to point out to him the plant in 





vring the unsuspicious Emma out of earshot, he 
said, hurriedly, ‘I cannot leave this part of the 
world without telling you how deeply your society 
has enhanced its attractiveness. May I hope that, 
if I can return soon, I may be permitted to renew 
an acquaintance so highly valued by me? Emma 
felt that she was blushing deeply at this address, 
conveyed as it was in an impressive sotto-voce ; 
and although hers was a mind as destitute of mere 
mauvaise honte as it was of any shade of disin- 
genuousness, yet since the accident which had re- 
vealed to her the fact of her rose-bud having been 
secretly treasured by Dudley, she had certainly 
experienced different feelings regarding him ; 
although it was impossible to define exactly in 
what that difference consisted, she had become 
possessed of a secret, in (what her delicate sense 
of honour construed into) a surreptitious manner, 
and this was the latent cause of much of her em- 
barrassment at their first meeting after his return 
to consciousness. Recovering, however, from the 
confusion into which his address had thrown her, 
she replied, ‘ It is always pleasurable to me, Mr. 
Ronan, to renew the acquaintance of any friend of 
my parents.’ There was not much to be made out 
of this ; and Dudley was gathering up his artillery 
to commence the attack in some more direct form, 
when the announcement came that the post-chaise 
was at thedoor. ‘Good morning then,’ said he, 
taking her hand ; ‘I must go now; and you must 
not be offended if I say with all truthfulness— 
Parting is such sweet sorrow, 
That I could say ‘adieu!’ until to-morrow !” 

—The “‘ 0 la” style is here in perfection. 

The Old House by the River. By the Author of 
‘The Owl-Creek Letters.’-—With ‘The Owl-Creek 
Letters’ (under that taking title, at least,) we 
cannot call to mind having made acquaintance ; 
neither will we undertake to assert that some por- 
tion of the sketches before us may not already 
have appeared in one of the myriad American 
periodicals, since the dedicatory preface is merely 
a part of the fiction, and conveys no real history 
of the “birth, parentage, or education” of the 
book. It must, therefore, suffice to say that ‘The 
Old House by the River’ is a series of small senti- 
mental tales, in which the writer would seem to 


have taken Professor Wilson for his model, and. 


treats us to a series of pathetic death-scenes, &c., 
the like of which we do not recollect save in Chris- 
topher North’s ‘Lights and Shadows of Scottish 
Life.’ This character will suffice for the guidance 
of those who desire to rank this volume aright 
among the fictions of America. Though the style 
of such pathos be not of the purest quality, or of 
the most powerful order, the sentiment cannot be 
complained of as wholly insincere, to judge by the 
impression produced on ourselves. 

Adventures of a Gentleman in search of the Church 
of England.—We may not meddle with the perilous 
matter of this sprightly volume, further than to 
say that the manner of it isclever, and the sarcasm 
rather loose than effective. 

Russian Turkey ; or, a Greek Empire the inevitable 
Solution of the Eastern Question. A Letter to Lord 
John Russell, as Ministerial Leader in the House 
of Commons. By G. D. P.—Mr. G. D. P. is a 
Greek, and he not unnaturally thinks that the 
best thing for his countrymen would be a re- 
storation, by the Great Powers of Europe, of 
the Empire of Constantine. There is, our readers 
know, a good deal of talk just now in London 
and in Paris on this point; and the theory has 
propounders among those who cannot hope to 
gain advantages for themselves out of the change 
proposed. Statistics are exhibited which look very 
well on paper, and arguments are used which 
would tell in a debating society; but it seems to 
be almost forgotten by these polemics that empires 
grow or fade on the spot, and take their rise out 
of the virtues, intelligence, and capacity for self- 
sacrifice of those who are to form and sustain them. 
If a Greek Empire is to become a part of the Eu- 
ropean system, it must appear at Constantinople, 
not in London. Into the politics of the question 
we shall not enter; but it may be permitted us to 
express a doubt whether a friend to free thought, 
free trade, and free developement should take the 





present moment to discuss such topics as form 
the substance of the pamphlet under notice. 

Letters of an Englishman on Louis Napoleon, the 
Empire, and the Coup-d’ Etat—{ Lettres d'un Anglais, 
é&c.|. Authorized Translation.—It was natural to 
expect that these indignant Letters should receive 
a form more adapted for reading on the continent 
of Europe than that in which they were originally 
written. The translation is so well done that the 
idea of translation escapes the mind in reading 
them. 

Church History in England, from the Earliest 
Times to the Period of the Reformation. By the 
Rev. A. Martineau.—A_ book like this—small in 
compass, but full of facts carefully drawn from 
many sources—moderate in tone and catholic in 
its judgments—was really wanted by the general 
reader of English history. Mr. Martineau speaks 
of his performance with a modesty not required by 
the occasion. It begins with the introduction of 
Christianity into this country, and concludes with 
an elaborate chapter on Wycliffe and his system. 
Though the work is one from which it is not 
necessary to make extracts, we must not be sup- 
posed on that account to under-rate its merits. It 
is a really useful book, well digested in its matter, 
simple and vigorous in its manner. 

Among works which may be grouped ina general 
paragraph we find on our table an elaborate treatise 
by Mr. Edward Strachey on Hebrew Politics in the 
Times of Sargon and Sennacherib ; being an inquiry 
into the historical meaning and purpose of the pro- 
phecies of Isaiah, with an account of the bearing 
of these prophecies on the social and political life 
of England. The author says, he began his studies 
with a view ‘‘to ascertain whether an English 
squire could find in the Bible any political instruc- 
tion which might avail him at union boards and 
county elections, and in his relations with the 
parson and the magistrate, the farmer and the 
peasant ;” and like most other persons who set out 
with the design to make discoveries, he made them. 
This large volume is the result of his labours.— 
Notes of Evidence on the Metropolis Water Supply 
is a reprint of a communication made to the Poly- 
technic Society of Liverpool by Mr. Boult.—WNotes 
on the Causes of Fires in Buildings, by Mr. W. 
Papworth, is another work of interest to dwellers 
in London; it contains the substance of several 
reports made professionally to a fire-office after 
the accident at Windsor Castle and the catastrophe 
at Doncaster.—To pamphlets on the Sabbath Ques- 
tion as raised by the proposed opening of the Crystal 
Palace at Sydenham we must add the titles—T7he 
Crystal Palace, Ought it to be Opened on a Sunday? 
a lecture by Mr. Leblond (question answered in 
the affirmative), and The Sabbath made for Man; 
or, Defence of the Crystal Palace, by J. R. Butlin. 
—The Lay Member's Guide in Visiting the Sick and 
Poor, by a District Visitor, with a Recommen- 
datory Preface, by the Rev. P. Carlyon, sufficiently 
explains its own purpose in its title. 


LIS? OF NEW BOOKS. 


Ainsworth's Tower of London, illustrated by Cruikshank, 8vo. 68. 
Brabazon’s Historical Tales from Hist. of Muslims in Spain, 3s. 6d. 
Bremer’s (Miss) Homes of the New World, trans., 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 
Calver’s Conservatism and Improvement of Tidal Rivers, 7a. 6d. cl. 
Carleton’s Traits and Stories of Irish Peasantry, Ist Series, 1s. 6d. 
Cassell’s Elements of Algebra, by Prof. Wallace, post Svo. 1s. swd. 
Collier's (Dr.) Code for Safety, 2nd edition, 8vo. 78. 6d. cl. 

mer, Memorials of, b; trype new ed. 2vols. 8vo, 108, cl. 
Cumming’s Sabbath Even ng endings, * St. Matthew,’ fe. 8vo. 5s. 
Francis’s (G. W.) Little _— ish Flora, 4th edit. fo. 8vo. 78. 6d. cl. 
Godwin’s Philosophy of Atheism examined, 3rd edit. fc. 8vo. 38. cl. 
Guinot’s (E.) Summer in Baden-Baden, i!lust. imp. 8vo. 21s, cl. gilt. 
Heir of Redclytfe, 3rd edit. 2 vols. fc. 8vo. 128. cl. 
*s Treatise on Book of Common Prayer, post 8vo. 78. 6d. 

. T.) Memoir, by Owen, 2nd edit. royal 12mo. 5s. cl. 

Kossuth’s Select Speeches, condensed, &c., by F. W. Newman, 5é. 
Lake Lore, fe. 8vo. 28, 6d. cl. 
acleod and Dewar’s (Drs.) Gaelic Dictionary, 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl. 
Mahon’s (Lord) History of England, Vol. 5, 8vo, 6a. cl, 
Markham’s (Mrs.) History of France, new edit. 12mo. 68. cl. 
iller’s First Impressions of England and its People, 3rd ed. 78. 6d. 
urray’s Reading, * Wellington, by Maurel,’ 3rd ed. 1s. 6d. 
‘arlour Lib., * Lover u Trial, &c.,’ fc. 8vo. la. 
Pennington’s (Rev. A. B.) Carisbrooke Castle, a Poem, 4to. 28. swd. 
Private Trials ene abe Calamities, from the French, 2 vols. 189. 


Wise Saws and Modern Instances, 2nd ed. 2 vols. 21s. 

Saree rt Works, necggue, Vol. 3, fo v0, 38.64 

Southeys ° re-issue, Vol. 

oer (A.) Pantropheon ; or, the History of Food and its Prepara- 
ion, royal Svo, 2ia. cl. 

y cier’s Manual of Domestic Economy, fe. 8vo. 18. 6d. cl. 

Phorne’s (W.) Builder’s Perpetual Guide, 8vo. 4s. cl. gilt. 4 

Trav. Lib. * Confessions of a Working Man, from the French,’ 14 

Pupper's (M. F.) The Crock of Gold, and other Tales, S8yo. 5s. 

Universal Lib. ‘ Bacon’s Essays, &c.,’ royal 8vo. 18. sw 

Vernon Gallery of British Art, 3rd Series, folio, 42s. cl. gilt. 

Waverley Novels, Lib. Edit. * St. Ronan’s Well,’ Svo. 9. cl. 
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LIBRARY OF TRADE AND FINANCE. 

A proposal is before the public for carrying out 
the recommendation for the formation of Special 
Libraries in our great commercial towns, made by 
the Committee of the House of Commons on Public 
Libraries—by the establishment, under the title of 
“‘The Paterson Public Library,” of a collection of 
works on finance, banking and coinage, agriculture 
and trade, fisheries, navigation and engineering, 
geography, colonization and travel, statistics and 
political economy—in short, a complete Library of 
Trade and Finance—in all languages. The scheme 
proposes the revival of a foundation laid—or rather, 
it would seem, contemplated—in Westminster, in 
the year 1703. It does not appear, that the project 
ever received further execution than is embodied 
in a Catalogue of such a collection, now preserved 
in the British Museum, Harl. MSS. No. 4564 :— 
and as it is conceived that its completion now would 
be a very useful and appropriate execution of the 
recommendation of the Parliamentary Committee, 
a Correspondent who takes an interest in the 
matter has sent us the following particulars relative 
to the plan of 1703 and its author. 


“‘At the beginning of the last century, when the 
great controversy between Land and Trade took a 
somewhat popular hold on the public mind, and 
the parties to that controversy were shadowed by 
Addison in the persons of Sir Roger de Coverley 
and Sir Andrew Freeport, the able man who had 
already founded the Bank of England, and the 
enterprize of Darien in Central America, lived in 
Westminster. This was William Paterson, of 
Dumfries-shire. He had been an eminent mer- 
chant in London from 1684,—taking an active 
part in everything that concerned public interests. 
About 1690 he was a lessee of the Hampstead 
Waterworks for the city ; and among other merits, 
being a good engineer, he was a zealous promoter 
of city sanitary improvements. 

“In the course of his great experience as a banker 
and trader, he had observed the want of intelligence 
on the principles and facts which constitute the 
elements of commercial and economical science,— 
and an intimate acquaintance with which is essen- 
tial, not af to cc cial , but to just 
taxation. He had long been familiarly consulted 
by distinguished statesmen on financial subjects; 
first by Godolphin, afterwards by Harley and 
Walpole,—and it is believed that King William 
the Third held him personally in much esteem. 
There is a tradition that, besides being a warm 
partisan in the City of the Revolution of 1688, he 
did good service at the Battle of the Boyne; and 
it is certain, that shortly before the death of the 
King, Paterson had convinced His Majesty of the 
wisdom of his plans for the extension of colonial 
enterprize in Central America,—a policy which 
characterized the measure of our greatest states- 
men in Pitt’s time,—and which Benbow, Hosier, 
Vernon, Anson, and Nelson helped to carry out. 

“Deeply impressed with the want of science 
amongst our merchants and politicians, Mr. Pater- 
son, in 1703, gave his own books, printed and in 
a as the first contribution to a public 
library of trade and finance. The Catalogue of «13 
collection is preserved in the British Museum. 
It shows the extent of his own studies; and in- 
cludes a considerable number of works in Dutch, 
German, French, and other modern languages, 
amounting together to 500 volumes. 

“It is sometimes loosely said, Paterson was a 
Buccaneer. His books, however, prove him to 
have possessed a more legitimate means of knowing 
what the Buccaneers had experience of. He pos- 
sessed Dampier, Sharpe, Ringrose, and the col- 
lection published by Hacke in 1699,—with other 
voy: to all parts. 

“On agriculture and engineering he had books 
worth looking into even now; and his 200 volumes 
on Coinage, Taxation, Finance, Banking, Navi- 
gation, Fisheries, and Trade are invaluable as 
showing the sources from which William Paterson 
drew principles that we are at length beginning to 
appreciate correctly. Here may be found the 
origin of the Bank of England, and traces of the 
controversies which attended its progress; with 
the records of the difficulties about the coinage in 








| King William’s time,—and of the greater difficulties 
about the supply of money to the State:—both of 
which Paterson contributed greatly to remove. 
He had the merit of reducing the interest of the 
money wanted by Government; and hisown writings 
may still be consulted with advantage in regard to 
the reduction of the public burthens by the first 
payment of the National Debt. 

“The department of Commerce is singularly cu- 
rious as-exhibiting the struggle of Free Trade in its 
infancy. Paterson was the father of Free Trade in 
England ; and his statue ought to be erected with 
Sir Robert Peel’s. He was studious to hear both 
sides on this question :—and took care to have the 
‘ Discourse showing the export of wool to be des- 
truction to the kingdom’ ranged by the side of 
the ‘ Reasons for a limited export of wool.’ 

“He had taken an active part in the resistance 
to the East India Company’s monopoly; and his 
library contained many volumes on the subject. 

‘On every branch of social statistics and poli- 
tical economy he had something :—so that, it could 
not be difficult to build upon his foundation the 
‘special’ library of trade which Mr. Ewart’s 
Committee on Public Libraries has recommended. 
The good Commercial Library at Hamburgh, now 
amounting to 40,000 volumes, is sometimes thought 
to have been the first of the kind founded. Pater- 
son’s preceded it by thirty years. It would be a 
curious discovery for the Charity Trust Commission 
to make, to stumble upon this old foundation trea- 
sure. In the mean time, the Catalogue may be 
commended to all who are interested in finance 
and in mercantile lore.” 


A few more particulars relating to the man 
whose name it is proposed to give to the new in- 
stitution we borrow from the little pamphlet put 
| forth to advocate the project.— 


** William Paterson is well known as the founder of the 
Bank of England; and of the great Scottish enterprise in 
Darien, after the disasters in which he is generally thought 
to have entirely retired from the world—to Scotland; 
* pitied and neglected.’ The fact is quite otherwise. These 
disasters occurred in 1698—1700. But after the latter year 
| he was elected member for Dumfries. He resided in West- 
; minster from 1701 to his death in 17186; consulted by the 
| most inent ministers—Godolphin, Harley, and Walpole ; 

as can be proved by positive evidence. In cotemporary 
| books he is classed with Defoe; and it is extremely probable, 
| that he was the type of Sir Andrew Freeport in the Spectator. 
| It is certain that William the Third had held him in 
| high esteem, and that Paterson's enlightened views were 
dopted for the guid: of our public policy when the king 
| suddenly died. What an incomparable man he was, may 
be inferred from the last two events of his life. After a 
long struggle, carried on, indeed, with the support of many 
zealous friends, he compelled a reluctant administration 
to pay him a large indemnity for his losses in the Darien 
Colony. The proofs of the fact, are found in the Journals 
of Parliament, in the Statute Book, and in the warrants for 
the formation of the Royal Bank of Scotland. This tardy 
justice enabled him to pay his own debts ; to provide liberally 
for hi» xumerous relatives; and what must have been a 
source of deep satisfaction, to make a munificent acknow- 
ledgment of the friendship of the generous Daranda, his 
executor. The probate of his will establishes these facts. 
* * Diligent search, and liberal co-operation, have already 
brought out the noble character, and the vast acquirements 
of William Paterson in brilliant points of view.—The British 
Museum has precious remains of his writings. The London 
Institution and the City Records contain something about 
them, and about other remarkable members of his family. 
The most respected of Scottish antiquaries, and estimable 
men in all parts of Scotland, are contributing valuable 
materials to his genuine story. In the Darien Papers the 
Bannatyne Club has lately published important documents 
which show the share he had in that enterprize. In various 
private libraries in England such materials are to be found 
of even a more interesting kind.” 


Can any reader of our own help us to a scent 
towards the hunt after this old collection of books? 














BRANSBY COOPER. 

THE medical profession has sustained, as we an- 
nounced last week, a heavy loss in the death of this 
distinguished surgeon. He had been for some time 
in ill health, —and was seized with his fatal attack on 
Wednesday the 18th inst. while at the Atheneum 
Club. He was in the sixty-first year of his age. 
Although not brought up in early life to the 
| medical profession, his relationship to the great 
| Sir Astley Cooper, with whom he was on the most 
intimate terms, served to give him a position in 
the profession that he finally adopted, which by 
his talents and industry he ever afterwards main- 
tained. 
| Bransby Cooper was the fourth son of the 








Rev. Samuel Cooper, the elder brother of Sir 
Astley Cooper,—and was born at Great Yarmouth 
on the 2nd of September, 1792. Like his cele- 
brated professional brother Liston’s, his early 
taste pointed to the sea,—and when quite a lad he 
was entered as a midshipman on board the Stately, 
a 64-gun ship. His health failing him, he gave up 
the navy; and at his uncle’s suggestion adopted 
the study of medicine. With this view he repaired 
to Norwich,—where he studied at the Hos- 
pital for two years. He came afterwards to 
London; and studied as a pupil of Mr. Hodgson, 
—who afterwards became known as a surgeon 
of high reputation in Birmingham. In the year 
1812 Mr. Cooper entered the army as assistant- 
surgeon in the Royal Artillery,—and he was 
engaged in active service in the Peninsula. He 
was present at the battles of Vittoria, the Pyrenees, 
Nivelle, and Orthes, at the siege of St. Sebastian, 
and at the battle of Toulouse. Mr. Cooper 
was admitted a member of the Royal College of 
Surgeons in 1823,—in 1843 he was elected an 
Honorary Fellow of the College,—and in 1848 he 
was made a member of the Council. In 1820 he 
became Demonstrator of Anatomy in St. Thomas's 
Hospital;—and he was afterwards appointed Sur- 
geon to Guy’s. 

Mr. Cooper wrote a work on Ligaments, which 
was much wanted at the time when it appeared, 
—and was well received. He contributed many 
papers to the medical journals and the Guy’s 
Hospital Reports, and published separate works 
on various points of surgery—on fractures and 
dislocations in particular. He edited, as we have 
already said, and as many of our readers knew, 
the Biography of his uncle, the late Sir Astley 
Cooper. His great surgical experience gave weight 
to his opinion ; and in the latter part of his career 
he had a large consulting practice. He was an 
eminently kind-hearted man, — and had many 
of those qualities which made his uncle so much 
esteemed. He has left behind him not only a 
widow and family to lament his loss,—but a large 
circle of attached friends who will share in their 


regrets. 

The Times of yesterday says, that, from the post 
mortem examination of the body it appears that the 
immediate cause of death was a malignant disease 
of the throat, involving a large branch of the carotid 
artery, which, becoming ulcerated, gave way, and 
produced instantaneous death by filling the lungs 
with blood. 





THE SNOWY MOUNTAINS OF EASTERN AFRICA. 
Ir is now upwards of four years since intelli- 
gence reached Europe of the discovery of snowy 
mountains in Eastern Africa. The discovery was 
in itself so remarkable, that the report, appearing 
as it did in rather an unscientific dress, did not at 
first gain universal credence. It was, however, 
subsequently confirmed by repeated journeys in 
that region. It need scarcely be added, that the 
mountains here alluded to are Kilimanjaro and 
Kenia, discovered by the missionaries Rebmann 
and Krapf, stationed at Rabbai Empia, near 
Mombas. Kilimanjaro lies in about 34° south 
latitude and 37° east longitude, and about 160 
geographical miles west-north-west from Mombas ; 
and isan isolated, very conspicuous peak somewhat 
like Mount Ararat,—probably connected, on its 
western side, with the table-lands of Inner A frica. 
The missionaries have become acquainted with its 
eastern, southern, and northern aspects,—whereas 
the other peak, Mount Kenia, has been seen only 
from the south, at a distance of six days’ journey, 
or about 80 geographical miles. It lies in about 
1° south latitude and 384° east longitude. Whe- 
ther it forms an isolated peak similar to Kiliman- 
jaro, or is connected with other mountains in the 
north, remained unknown to Dr. Krapf. 

The missionaries, those pioneers of geographical 
discovery, commenced their journeys in 1847; 
and though the results of their labours are not 
exceeded in geographical interest and importance 
by any other discoveries made in recent times, 
it must be much regretted that they have hitherto 
failed in attracting scientific explorers to that very 
promising region. 

An interesting communication which I have 
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just received, ae me to draw the attention of 
the public to this subject. Capt. J. H. Short, who 
has been for some time in command of various 
vessels belonging to His Highness the Imaum of 
Muskat, has favoured me with an account, from his 

rsonal e: ience, of the East African coast from 

rava, north of the equator, to Delagoa Bay in the 
south, comprising the Zanzibar, Mozambique and 
Sofala coasts. This account contains important 
information respecting the hydrography of this 
extensive tract, its inhabitants, natural produc- 
tions, and climate, as well as its commercial rela- 
tions. On this occasion, I will only give a few 
extracts which are immediately connected with the 
subject of these lines. 

Right under the equator the Juba or Jub, a 
considerable river, enters the Indian Ocean..— 
“The entrance of this river,” says Capt. Short, 
“ig open to the sea, and may be approached with 
safety in the fine weather season. I have ascended 
this river to-a great distance, and found the natives 
quiet and ready to trade, particularly in cotton 
prints. It is not very high land, and the pasture 
is good. But at a distance inland I perceived high 


4 white topped above 





The above is an exact copy of this sketch as given 
to me by Capt. Short. It adds greatly to the 
interest of the statement respecting the ‘ white- 
topped” mountains. It cannot be doubted that 
what the eyes of an experienced British seaman 
saw were really “very high mountains” with 
“‘white tops.” The interesting sketch tells us that 
these mountains consist of a continuous range, and 
that the line of the white tops ceases at a uniform 
elevation. There can be little doubt that this line 
forms the Limit of Snow. It is quite natural that 
Capt. Short, unacquainted with the discoveries 
of the missionaries, and having probably never 
seen a snowy range in the Tropics, should not 
have ‘‘ thought” of snow, but ‘‘ merely wondered” 












_—_ 


Sketch of the Mountains seen by Capt. H. J. Short. 
Lake Tsad or the western coasts, have found in- 





mountains, with white tops, lying north and south. 
They are said to contain mines. I was informed 
by the natives that the river extended far inland, 
and branched off in various directions. I ascended 
the river in a small schooner, and had ample room 
to beat about, taking the ground occasionally but 
not hurting the vessel,—the depth of water being 
good for small vessels. At some distance from the 
entrance exists a hard red iron-ore-like reef across 
the river, but a passage between may be found. 
My crew consisted of natives of the coast of Zan- 
zibar, who stood the fatigue well.”—Capt. Short 
estimates the distance which he sailed up the river 
to be about 210 miles from its mouth, bearing about 
from west-north-west to north-west. From that 
point reached by him the white-topped mountains 
bore to the southward of west a little, distance 
about 60 miles. It was in November 1849 when 
he made that journey; and he adds—‘‘I have 
thought that a sketch of those white-topped moun- 
tains would be useful in giving some idea, in the 
event of any one visiting that region. I never 
thought of snow existing in those parts, but white- 
topped the mountains were, and very high.” 














surmountable obstacles. It has been either the 
great distance, the nature of the climate, or the 
character of the inhabitants which offered those 
obstacles. Even that fearless and successful tra- 
veller Dr. Barth found his means insufficient to 
undertake the journey towards that region ; for to 
him the chief and almost only difficulty was, to 
force his way beyond the border-territory of the 
Pagans, who consider those coming from the neigh- 


bouring Mohammedan states as their bitterest’ 


enemies,—and this required a greater number of 
persons than were at his disposal. 

The coast of Zanzibar offers, indeed, the most 
accessible and advantageous points to reach that 


at the “white tops” of the range,—and that he | interesting region. A journey to Mount Kiliman- 
now should state the fact just as it occurred to | jaro is alone worthy the highest ambition of any 


him at the time. 


On comparing the position of the mountains | more 


seen by Capt. Short with that of Mount Kenia, it 
will be seen, that the former are about 150 geogra- 
phical miles due north of the latter ; and it appears 
to me a reasonable supposition, that Mount Kenia 
may form the southern end of a connected range 
of high mountains, and which are, either perma- 
nently or at times only, covered with snow. For, 
as Capt. Short ascended the river in one of the 
winter months, it is not unlikely that the,moun- 
tains which he saw may be covered with snow only 
during that season and not all the year round. 
Of the mountains seen by the missionaries, it is, 
to me, beyond} a shadow of doubt, that at least 
Kilimanjaro has perpetual snow. 

Though the existence of snow in the Tropical 
regions of Eastern Africa is a feature of great geo- 
graphical interest, —that region would, even with- 
out snow, be still of the same geographical and 
commercial importance :—as I venture to suggest 
in the following remarks.—Of the vast unknown 
interior of Africa the portion immediately to the 
west of the snowy mountains under consideration 
is probably the most interesting, as comprising the 
heads of the Nile and other large rivers, the 
famous mountains of the moon, and in short, the 
very nucleus of those geographical phenomena which 
from the days of the builders of the Pyramids down 
to the present time have been questions of exciting 
interest,—as little solved now as in the age of 

lemy. Travellers endeavouring to penetrate 
from Abessinia or from Nubia up the Nile, from 





explorer. Such a journey can scarcely be called 
than a pleasant trip in these days of rapid 
locomotion, and is not beyond the means of private 
persons. It reducesitself into two portions; from 
Southampton vid Aden to Mombas, and from Mom- 
bas a further distance equal to that from London 
to the mountains of Wales. Mombas is easily 
reached, with little outlay and in a short space of 
time. From Mombas Kilimanjaro may be reached 
in eight or ten days without any unusual danger 
or great exertion. Surely if the missionaries have 
travelled that distance repeatedly, armed with 
nothing but ‘‘ an umbrella,” professional travellers 
well equipped may very easily accomplish the same 
feat ; and when it is considered, as Sir Roderick 
Murchison has declared, ‘‘that the adventurous 
travellers who shall first lay down the true po- 
sition of these equatorial snow mountains will be 
justly considered among the greatest benefactors 
of this age to geographical science,” it must be 
a matter of surprise that no one has as yet come 
forward to undertake the journey, were it but to 
in the laurels so readily and temptingly offered. 
The character of the inhabitants seems far more 
favourable in their conduct to travellers than 
in other parts of Africa; and as to the climate, 
from the experience of the missionaries, it must 
be exceedingly favourable. When approachin 
towards Kilimanjaro the fine bracing air recall 
to the missionaries that of Switzerland; and 
Krapf mentions that the climate of Usambaré, a 
country near the sea, where another missionary 
station was in progress of being founded, was as 





fine as that of Shoa. Indeed the sojourn of the 
missionaries in Mombas (now upwards of six years) 
seems to have been connected with less difkeulty 
than their previous travels in Abessinia and Shoa; 
than which there is no other part of tropical Africa 
which has of late been visited by so many explorers, 
—the number of European travellers in Abessinia 
within forty years being no less than forty-two. 
The immense field opened out by the missionaries 
to the west of Mombas is worthy the attention 
alike of the scientific man bent on g phical 
discovery, of the ordinary tourist thirsting for novel 
adventure, and of the sportsman in quest of such 
sport as prompted a Harris or a Gordon Cumming 
to undertake much more extensive journeys in 
Southern Africa. The Imaum of Muscat, under 
whose dominions are the coasts of Zanzibar, is very 
kind to Europeans, and particularly to the English. 
In fine, such a journey as proposed would be of 
the highest interest and importance, whether—to 
borrow the words of Dr. Beke, who has so much 
exerted himself in this cause—‘‘as concerns the 
solution of a geographical problem which has in 
all ages been deemed worthy of the attention of 
princes not less than of philosophers,—or whether 
as regards the opening up of a portion of Africa 
which enjoys a climate of a character directly 
opposite to that of the unhealthy regions on the 
western coast, and which is inhabited by millions 
of our fellow-creatures who appear to be far more 
fitted to receive the blessings of Christian civiliza- 
tion than those in most other parts of that vast con- 
tinent.” AUGUSTUS PETERMANN. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 


TuE Report, just issued, of the Board of Nationab 
Education in Ireland for the past year makes us 
regret more than ever the unhappy circumstances 
which have led to a change in the management,— 
and, especially, to the injudicious retirement of so 
old a servant in the cause as Archbishop Whately. 
This report shows how firm and continuous is the 
growth of ey feeling in favour of secular 
teaching. In the year current there was an 
increase of 171 in the number of schools, and of 
24,203 in the number of scholars. The returns 
of the sale of books exhibit an equally gratifyin 
evidence of progress. Looking at the gene 
averages, we are struck with the fact that so large 
a proportion of the rising generation of Ireland is 
enjoying the advantages of a good secular educa- 
tion as compared against that in our own immediate 
country. At the close of last year there were in 
effective operation in Ireland 4,875 national schools, 
having on their rolls the names of 544,604 pupils ; 
seventy-five other schools, capable of accommo- 
dating 7,457 pupils, were in progress :—so that, by 
the time we write there are probably somewhat 
more than 550,000 scholars receiving a sound 
secular training in the sister island. Taking the 
whole population, men, women, and children, at 
six millions, this is a large proportion,—much 
larger, we fancy, than will prove to be the case 
in England, including schools of all shades of 
opinion and degrees of excellence. Judging by the 
rapid progress of the past—a progress altogether 
legitimate, subject to no viscissitudes, steady as 
a law of nature,—there is great reason to believe 
that in a few years, notwithstanding the bigotry 
of some and the well-meaning but destructive zeal 
of others, the secular schools will supersede every 
kind of class and sectional schools in that sect- 
divided island. We notice with great satisfaction, 
as proof that the priestly parties exercise less 
influence over education than is sometimes attri- 
buted to them, that these secular schools are most 
largely employed in the training of the Catholic 
part of the people; and at the same we notice 
that the proportion of Protestants to Catholics 
in the school-rooms is very much the same as 
in the general population returns. Of the mana- 
gers of the system one-third are of the Reformed 
Churches, Episcopalian, Presbyterian, Baptist, 
and so forth,—of the teachers one-fifth,—of the 
children one-seventh. All these figures point 
to the satisfactory conclusion, that, in spite of 
ancient animosities of race and creed—in spite of 
the interested opposition, more or less violent, 
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of the various hierarchies,—the people of Ireland, 
after a fair trial of twenty years’ duration, have 
found in the secular school-room a common ground 
on which opinions may meet, where passions 
are silent, and through which there opens a new 
vista into a future for their country more peaceful, 
brotherly, and prosperous than the past. 

A mail from the Cape of Good Hope announces 
the death of Lady Sale, the historian of the 
vicissitudes and sufferings of the captivity in 
Affghanistan. She expired at Cape Town on the 
6th of July. Since her return to the East, Lady 
Sale had resided chiefly in the hill country, on the 
pension granted by the Queen. Her death adds 
one more to the list of departed Englishwomen 
who in life were remarkable both as writers and 
as actors,—whose literary ability had been first 
discovered in telling the story of their own careers. 
We have never yet been able to read the Affghan- 
istan journal of Lady Sale without recurring to 
the equally graceful and vigorous memoirs of Mrs. 
Hutchinson,—or without reflecting how many so- 
called ‘‘ mute” Mrs. Hutchinsons and Lady Sales 
there may be in the pleasant homes of England 
who are never heard of beyond their domestic 
circles, because civil wars and invasions of Affghan- 
istan are happily of rare occurrence. 

During the past week a conspicuous comet has 
—_ visible a little above the N.W. horizon at 
‘dusk. 

Dr. Schénbein has commissioned Dr. John Drew, 
a member of the Council of the British Meteoro- 
logical Society, to bring before the notice of 
meteorological observers in this country his simple 
method of ascertaining the amount of ozone in the 
atmosphere. Dr. Schinbein’s Ozonometer is in 
general use throughout Germany, —and he is 
anxious that corresponding observations should be 
taken in England. Dr. Drew has issued a circular 
inquiring whether, to promote this object, parties 
are willing to undertake daily observations for a 
year, forwarding the results to him every three 
months, for transmission to Bale. The results, he 
says, would be highly interesting, as supplying the 
means of ascertaining approximately the electric 
state of the atmosphere. 

The use of logo-types, instead of letter-types, in 
printing, is not new. The machinery exhibited 
‘by Major Beniowski in Waterloo Place a few days 
ago has some points of interest: but the idea of 
his “invention” is in Europe almost as old as 
printing,—while in China it is much more an- 
cient. Many founts have been cast of logo-types. 
Towards the end of the last century, one of the 
London newspapers was printed with these types ; 
and efforts have since been made—with little or no 
success, we fancy—to introduce mixed founts into 
use in printing-offices. The frequent repetition of 
certain words—articles, conjunctions, and preposi- 
tions, more especially —would lead to the sup- 
position, as a matter of theory, that a mixed fount 
would be useful ; yet the additional size of the 
frames and the complication of elements appear to 
constitute a difficulty greater than the correspond- 
ing advantage. Major Beniowski is a most ingeni- 
ous person: but it may be doubted whether his 
logo-types will be found more useful in practice 
than the phreno-types in the science of which he 
has passed so many years of his life and expended 
so much inventive faculty. 

The privilege of sending books, papers, and 
magazines through the Post-office at the low rates 
has been extended, by an order of the Treasury, 
to Prince Edward Island. This privilege is accom- 
panied by the conditions imposed on the trans- 
mission of books and printed papers to the other 
colonies of the empire. 

The death of the Rev. F. W. Robertson, at an 
early age, will cause wide and sincere regret among 
many who were in the habit of joining his con- 
gregation at Brighton for the purpose of enjoying 
his remarkable pulpit eloquence. It claims, also, 
a word of regret in the Atheneum, because he was 
one whose labours were conducted in a spirit as 
liberal as it was zealous :—looked at in this point of 
view his addresses delivered at the popular in- 
stitutions at Brighton may be also commemorated 
as remarkable. His two published lectures ‘On 
the Influence of Poetry on the Working Classes ’ 








are full of large truths and genial sympathies, 
giving the lecturer a claim on general as well as 
local remembrance. 

A Dalton Memorial Committee was named some 
time ago, as our readers are aware, in Manchester, 
with a view to consider the most appropriate way 
in which the fund raised by public subscription 
could be invested, so as to do honour to the dead, 
gratify the pride of the city in which he laboured, 
and serve the interests of the living. This Com- 
mittee has decided that the money shall be expended 
partly in a bronze statue, partly in a tombstone, 
and partly in founding two or more scholarships in 
connexion with Owens College. In spirit, this 
decision is unexceptionable,—to the mode in which 
it is proposed to be carried out there are many 
who will probably object. The tombstone over the 
philosopher’s grave—the scholarships to bear his 
name—every one may approve: but surely, if it 
be desirable to have a bronze statue at all, it 
is politic to have a new statue, not an old one. 
As their minutes now stand, the Committee re- 
commend the people of Manchester, who have 
already Chantrey’s statue of Dalton in the hall of 
the Royal Institution, to make an exact copy of it,— 
this being a little cheaper than a new model. This 
is certainly an instance of the questionable working 
of an economical spirit in the centre of industrial 
England, such as those who like to sneer at Man- 
chester and Manchester men will not fail to turn 
to their own advantage. If Chantrey’s Dalton 
were in London we could understand how Man- 
chester might desire to have a fac-simile,—though 
even then we should have preferred to see them 
aim at originality. But two copies of the same 
statue in the same town! The story runs of a 
person who, desiring to read a certain book through 
again, sent to the publishers for a second copy: a 
reasonable proceeding by the side of this new idea 
of a great city, like Manchester, while designing to 
do honour to its most distinguished citizen, exhi- 
biting such a spectacle to the world as a duplicate 
of its own memorial, however able and respectable 
the work. We scarcely think that, on considera- 
tion, the townsmen of Dalton will accept this in- 
stance of spurious economy and questionable taste. 

Now and then, though the old spirit of charity is 
still active amongst us, a will turns up which in its 
largeness of terms and benevolence of purpose recalls 
rather the founders of our great charitable institu- 
tions. Such a will is that of the late R. S. Cox, 
of London in latertimes, but originally of Coventry. 
This worthy gentleman has divided upwards of 
12,0007. between the schools and hospitals of the 
city of his birth and of that of his adoption. 
Coventry obtains 6,000/. from his munificence, 
free from legacy duty : namely, the Girl’s Blue Coat 
School, 1,5007.,—Fairfax’s School, 1,000/.,—Bay- 
ley’s School, 1,000/.,—the Bablake Boys’ Charity, 
500/.,—the old Bablake Men’s Charity, 5001.,— 
the Coventry and Warwickshire Hospital, 1,500/. 
If we are not mistaken, this is the largest bequest 
to the city of Coventry for three hundred years. 

The Liverpool Mail has the following foolish 
story communicated by a Correspondent :—to which 
it is fair to say, however, that the Mail attaches 
no value. —‘‘ Near Bellmullet, Aug. 15,1853.—You 
will have heard, no doubt, that a poor woman 
picked up a bottle close to this place, containing a 
letter from Sir John Franklin, dated May last, 
stating that he is prevented by the natives from 
leaving an island he is now on; the officer of the 
Coast Guard forwarded it to the Admiralty, and 
has just heard that the writing is that of Sir John, 
so there is yet a chance of his being saved.”-—Our 
readers scarcely need our comment on a tale like 
this. 

Our readers may like to hear something of the 
city which—not long since the wilderness—is now 
the seat of the great American scientific congress. 
—I was much struck,” says a Correspondent, 
writing to us from Cleveland, ‘‘ with the general 
appearance. The city is only fifteen years old,— 
but has gone on flourishingly and in great good 
taste. It stands on a hill, probably 100 feet 
above the water; and each of the cross streets 
opens on to and gives you a view of it,—so that 
the effect is pretty and pleasant. The Railroad 


Station is one of the largest that I have seen in 





the States. The shops are good and well supplied. 
There is a great deal of building going on, and 
principally of large shops. Euclid Street is a fine 
street, and Superior Street is as wide as Portland 
Place. One thing which I observed for sale is, the 
French toy of a bird hopping from perch to perch, 
which was sold at our Exhibition for 12/. :—here 
the price asked was 200 dollars, or about 45/.—We 
went on arrival to the afternoon meeting of the 
Association, but only for an hour, having no time 
to spare for abstract science. The business is 
divided into Sections, as with us. There were, I 
should say, above a hundred members present.”— 
The Papers read at this congress have been for the 
greater part of a strictly scientific character. 

The Prize system in France appears to be on 
the decline. This year the Exhibition at the an- 
nual meeting of the Academy seems to have been 
as dull as such meetings always are in this country, 
—and the literary effort failed almost entirely. No 
prize was awarded for poetry,—the judges being of 
opinion that the samples sent in were too bad 
even for prize-poems. The subject was, the Acro- 
polis :—a theme rather difficult to treat under the 
new French régime in the free spirit suggested by 
its most stirring and poetical associations. It 
stands over for another year ; before which time 
the mercurial powers who sway the destinies of 
the land may possibly ‘‘ open the question.” There 
was no best historical and literary essay : the sub- 
ject was, the Comedies of Menander,—and the prize 
of 3,000 francs was divided by MM. Charles Benoit 
and G. Guizot, a son of the celebrated statesman. 
A notable feature of the meeting was, a clever and 
spirited harangue by M. Villemain, Perpetual 
Secretary, full of political allusions :—of course, 
this speech is suppressed in the French journals. 

The Lombard Exhibition of Industrial Art—now 
open in the Brera Museum in Milan—is described 
asa sad failure. It occupies five small rooms, and 
these are not more than half filled:—a few musical 
and surgical instruments—some indifferent spe- 
cimens of paper for house decoration—imitations 
of English and Dresden china, bearing the names 
of French workmen—a goodly show of church 
ornaments and terra cottas—and a variety of silk 
and velvet woven goods make up a collection which 
if it were to be taken as an exponent of the present 
social and industrial state of Austrian Italy would 
be most melancholy. To a certain extent this is 
the case :—with all the chief cities of Venetia- 
Lombardy in a state of siege, the arts existing 
under martial law, industry subject to every kind 
of arbitrary restriction, and the wealth which it 
might create only tempting the spoiler, what better 
can a reasonable man expect ? 





COLOSSEUM, Regent's Park.—Admission 18,—The original 
PANORAMA of LONDON BY DAY is exhibited Daily from 
half-past Ten till Five. The extraordinary PANORAMA of 
LONDON BY NIGHT, from Seven till Ten. Music from Two till 
Five, ay during the evening, several favourite Songs by Miss 


- Poole. 
CYCLORAMA, Albany Street.-LISBON AND EARTH- 
QUAKE.—This celebrated and unique Moving Panorama, repre- 
senting the destruction of Lisbon by Earthquake in 1755, is 
exhibited Daily, at Three ; Evening, at Eight o'clock —Admission, 
ls. ; Children and Schools, half-price to either Exhibition. 





ST. PETERSBURGH and CONSTANTINOPLE (additional 
Pictures) are exhibited_immediatel Preceding the new DI0- 
RAMA of the OCEAN MAIL to INDIA and GOLD-FIELDS of 
AUSTRALIA~ Daily, at 3and 8, Admission, 1s.; Stalls, 28. 6d.; 
Reserved Seats, 3s.; Children, Half-price—ROYAL GALLERY 
OF ILLUSTRATION, 14, Regent Street. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC INSTITUTION. —A_ highly interesting 
EXHIBITION of PHOTOGRAPHIC VIEWS from Rome, 
Venice, Switzerland, the South of France, and every part of Eng- 
land,is NOW OPEN, Admissi —Ph I 
168, New Bond Street. 








oOU? ALOE Ak Hoe Gu ic Lay a 
tion o' 8 i L r wi ins 

and _ Precious Stones “of Australia, at Mr. WILDS TARGE 
MODEL of the BART. Leiceste er & uare, Ry 
upon every subject of Geographic: jence.—Open dai 

De to 10. hildren under 12 years of age and Schools, half-price. 


AZTEC LILLIPUTIANS, at the MARIONETTE THEATRE, 
Lowther Arcade, Strand. Open every Day and Evening. The 
immense crowds who daily visit these extraordinary 

ain admissi e Guardi in order to accommodate the 
Public, have altered the hours of Exhibition as follows :— Morning 
Exhibition, 11 till 1; Afternoon, 3 till 5; Even 7 till 10,—Ad- 
mission, 12. ; rved Seats, 28. 6d.—The incredible number of 

000 persons have seen and looked with wonder on the Aztecs 
during the last two weeks at the Marionette Theatre. 


beings cannot 








Mr. ALBERT SMITH’S MONT BLANC.—EVERY EVEN: 
ING, at Eight o’clock, except Saturday.—Stalls, 3s, (which can 
secured at the Box-office every any. from Eleven to Four); 

%3.; Gallery, 13—A Morning Performance every Tuesday and 
Saturday, at Three o’clock.—Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. 
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ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. — PATRON :— 
H.R.H. PRINCE ALBERT.—LAST WEEK of the FIRST 
PART of the LECTURE on “THE THAMES,” by 
GEORGE BUCKLAND Bet assisted by Miss Blanche Younge, 
with APPROPRIATE SONGS and DISSOLVING SCENERY. 

he Second Part commences on the 5th of September.— Lectures : 
By J. H. Pepper, Esq., , with Illustrations, 

ornings and Wingt — By Dr. Bachhoffner, on ELECTRO- 
GILDING and SILVERING.—The LANCASHIRE SEWIN 
MACHINE exhibited in Use and explained Daily. — Open 
Morni' and Evenings. Admission, 1s.; Schools, and Children 


under Ten years of age, Half-price. 





MEETING FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Tuurs. Zoological, 3 











FINE ARTS 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Egypt, Nubia, Palestine and Syria. Photographic 
Pictures collected during the years 1849, 1850 
and 1851. By Maxime Du Camp. Gambart & 
Co. 

Tue admirable drawings of Mr. David Roberts 

have long since made us familiar, in the most 

artistic manner, with the principal historical sites 
of which the text-books are Herodotus, Josephus, 
and the Scriptures; but there yet remained room 
for further illustration,—chiefly with reference to 
the remoter monuments of Egypt and Nubia,— 
and the present work supplies what Mr. Roberts 
has left untouched. There is a speciality, more- 
over, in ‘‘ photographic pictures” which gives them 
as recorders of fact peculiar claims on public atten- 
tion: this is, the certain truth of their delineation. 
Where the hand and the mind of the painter are 
at work together, a picturesque result is as much 
looked for as fidelity of detail: indeed, however 
careful an artist’s sketches, we are usually accus- 
tomed to believe that something of the severity of 
truth has yielded to the necessities or the seduc- 
tions of composition. But Photographic drawing, 
if it have any value, consists in making plain to 
our senses the actual, unadorned facts of the thing 
represented ; we demand from it that nothing 
should be heightened for effect,—and, on the other 
hand, we are content with nothing short of fac- 
simile resemblance. When the subject is blurred 
by indistinctness, as was so frequently the case in 
the earlier experiments in Photography, the art 
itself is comparatively valueless. The essen- 
tial quality of clearness, which has been more 
rapidly attained in France than in England, is 
eminently characteristic of those plates in M. Du 

Camp’s work which more particularly require it :— 

we speak, at least, of such as are before us. They 

are six in number, and are re-produced from views 
in Middle and Upper Egypt, Thebes and Nubia. 

The most striking in their developement of the 

uses of Photography are the following.—‘ Thebes, 

Sculptures of the Throne of the Colossus.’ The 

figures here are, the Upper Nile crowned with 

papyrus, and the Lower Nile crowned with lotus ; 
with which emblems of their respective districts 
they are surrounding the Symbol of Power. The 
cartouches are inscribed: ‘‘The Sun, the Lord of 

Justice ;” and “Amendph, Director of Power.” 

The closest inspection of this plate fails to dis- 

turb the idea that the subject is impressed on the 

paper.—‘ Nubia, Grand Temple of Isis at Philc. 

Dromos and Pylones,’ This picture gives a view of 

the eastern colonnade of the Dromos; the capitals 

of the columns which supported it being beauti- 
fully sculptured, and, as is the case in our own 
early ecclesiastical architecture, all dissimilar in 
pattern. The colonnade forms the entrance to the 
chapel of Esculapius (Smoutpph of the Egyptians, 
the son of Phta and Hathor), which was dedicated 
by Ptolemy Epiphanes. On the Pylones are repre- 
sented Ptolemy Philometor offering prisoners to 
Isis and Horus. This monument bears the names 
of three sovereigns:—the narrow doorway between 
the Pylones having been constructed in the reign 
of Nectabanus the First. The whole subject is 
filled with interesting details. — A view of the 
second Pylone, on a larger scale, exhibits Ptolemy 

Euergetes the Second consecrating the Temple to 

Horus and Isis. The cartouches signify ‘‘ God the 

anion substance of Phta, approved by Biris;” 

and “ Ptolemaios living for ever beloved of Phta.” 

—‘ Nubia, The two Speos,’ close to the banks of 

the Nile, the larger of which is half buried be- 

neath the accumulation of sand; what remains 





visible of it is, however, very distinctly marked.— 
Such are these excerpts from M. Du Camp’s large 
work, which is to consist altogether of 125 plates. 
That 112 of them are dedicated to the monuments 
of Egypt alone sufficiently shows how important 
an addition they must make to our knowledge of 
hieroglyphical sculpture. 


Sydney Harbour, New South Wales, with Govern- 
ment House and Fort Macquarie.—Emigrants 
Arriving. Nos. I.andII, By O. W. Brierley, 
Esq. Ackermann & Co. 

WE have rarely met with two engravings more 

beautifully and truthfully given. The great diffi- 

culty is, to find lithographers who understand 
rendering clear the effects of drawings, or preserving 
the delicacy of the originals in all their parts. The 
absence of this quality gives often a coarseness to 
the engraving for which the artist is apt to be held 
responsible. In the prints before us greater atten- 
tion has been bestowed on the gradation of the 
tints and the harmony of colour than is usual in 
lithographs.—The author, although an amateur 
artist, is scarcely to be surpassed in marine sketches. 


The Lake Scenery of England. Painted by J. B. 
Pyne; engraved by W. Gauci. Part II. Man- 
chester, Agnew & Sons. 

Four more plates are here added to the work 

whose commencement we described a few months 

ago. Like the former, they are characterized by 
freedom in the original drawings, and firmness and 
delicacy in the lithographic copies. The descrip- 
tive text which accompanies the plates is of the 
same quality as before, even to the peculiarity of 
anticipating criticism. What more could we say 
of the fine view of ‘Hawes Water and Wallergill 
Force’ than the editor himself has said?—‘‘ The 
rocks and falling waters are rendered with great 
truth and power: we see the rush and almost 
hear the sound.” If we are not quite so enthu- 
siastic as this writer is, we may at all events agree 
with him when he tells us that ‘‘ there are few 
more picturesque views in the whole district.” 

Mrs. Radcliffe is amongst those who have thought 

so, and she has placed her opinion on record. But 

beautiful as the scenery is, we learn that Hawes 

Water is seldom visited, and that Wallergill 

Force is almost unknown. Yet it has more than 

ordinary attractions; for besides the beauty which 

it reveals by day, a part of the lake—a long, nar- 
row promontory—is ‘‘ said to be” haunted,—the 
ghost being that of James Lowther, the first Earl 
of Lonsdale, whose spirif returns in ‘the glimpses 
of the moon” to gaze on the vast possessions 
which their owner, in all probability, so reluctantly 
quitted. ‘The Vale of Keswick, Bassenthwaite 

Lake, and the River Greta,’ afford scope for an- 

other burst of critical eloquence:—‘‘ The artist 

has thrown a golden halo over this city of the 
poets; the god of day dazzles the spectator with 

his beams, and enriches the landscape with a 

dreamy grandeur.” Mr. Pyne’s colours may have 

achieved this result, but it was not within the 
compass of Mr. Gauci’s lithography to do so: yet 
what could be done he has accomplished, and the 
plate is remarkable for the mellowness of its tone. 

‘Windermere, after the Regatta,’ is the next view ; 

—and “we gather from the natural phenomena, so 

faithfully rendered, that the pleasure-seekers have 

had a favourable day for their enjoyment.”—The 
last plate is, ‘ Derwent Water,’—unicriticized, but 
well described. 


Bunyan’s Pilgrim. Designed by the Rev. D. 
Wight, and drawn by H. Billings. Boston, 
Jewett & Co. 

Tus is a singular engraving, in the line manner, 

representing the entire ‘ Progress,’ from one end 

of the allegory to the other; and it is executed on 
so large a scale as to admit of all the phases of the 
eventful journey being carefully rendered. As 

a work of Art it has no very high pretensions, 

save in the manipulation of the engraving, which 

is delicate and forcible by turns; but as an inge- 
nious mode of placing before the absorbed reader 
the leading incidents of Bunyan’s immortal vo- 

lume, it deserves no common pfaise. Amongst a 

particular class it will, without doubt, be highly 








Illustrated Record of the Industry of all Nations. 
New York Exhibition. 1853. 

SIMILAR in appearance to the Art-Journal of Lon- 
don, but wholly confined to wood engravings,—the 
first two numbers of this work form the commence- 
ment of a volume which is to contain some four 
hundred illustrations of the most note-worthy 
objects in the New York Crystal Palace. We 
learn from the description of the architectural 
plans that the design for the building sent in 
by Sir Joseph Paxton—a view of which is given 
—could not be accepted on account of the shape 
and limited dimensions of the plot of ground 
on which the New York Palace was to be erected. 
—The principal features of that which was actually 
constructed we have already described for our 
readers. The other objects selected for illustra- 
tion in the numbers now published consist for the 
most part of works of Art or of domestic use artis- 
tically ornamented. We perceive amongst them 
the Swiney Cup, which was executed in silver by 
Messrs. Garrard, from the designs of Mr. Maclise, 
R.A.,—a copy of the Amazon group by Kiss,— 
copies of the Harwich and other Vases,—Thor- 
waldsen’s Ganymede, Pradier’s Undine,—Wyatt’s 
Apollo,—and the bust of the Proserpine of Hiram 
Powers. They are executed in a respectable man- 
ner,—and will eventually form a very interesting 
memorial to our American brethren of what in that 
young country they were able in 1853 to accom- 
plish in the cause of Art and Industry. 





Five-Art Gosstp.—We have a paragraph or 
two of Gossip from Naples.—The Prince of Syra- 
cuse, who so meritoriously distinguished himself 
during last winter by his interesting excavations 
at Cume, is now making his “ villeggiatura” at 
Sorrento, and breaking up the ground in that in- 
teresting neighbourhood. He has chosen the site 
of the Greek city for the scene of his labours. As 
yet, however, nothing important has been dis- 
covered. The Prince has sold all the objects which 
were found last year at Cume to a private museum 
at Rome. The excavations will be resumed at 
Cume in the winter. 

This year is the centenary of the great annual 
religio-military Feast of Pit di Grotta. It takes 
place on the 8th of September, and a monument to 
commemorate it is in progress of erection. Speaking 
of monuments, I may notice another, in the form 
of a Latin address by the Cavalier Quaranta on the 
oceasion of the recovery of the Emperor of Austria. 
This monument, however, derives its only im- 
portance from the terms in which it is noticed by 
the Government journal,—terms which are sin- 
gularly amusing and illustrative of the style of our 
journalist. ‘The King of the Two Sicilies,” it 
says, “by whose side sits... another Maria- 
Teresa, bright star of the Austrian Crown, par- 
took of the common grief and the common joy 
{alluding to the wound inflicted on the Emperor 
of Austria and his cure]; it was meet, therefore, 
that an enduring monument should record the 
joyful termination of the horrible event, and this 
monument is that which has been dictated by 
Commendatore Quaranta. ... We must observe 
in the dedicatory epistle to his Majesty our Lord 
those sincere sentiments of loyal devotion, united 
with that deep affection towards a monarch who 
is the idol of his people, for the virtues which adorn 
him. The panegyric of Trajan by Pliny is one of 
the most splendid gems of antiquity transmitted 
to us intact, spite of the destructive power of all- 
devouring Time,—which shows us that the eulo- 
gium of an excellent Prince, made by one who is 
at once a good writer and a faithful subject, does 
not perish but déscends to the latest posterity.” 
—Who has the greatest reason to be grateful for 
the implied compliment, His Majesty of the Two 
Sicilies or Commendatore Quaranta ? 

Some years since, a fine headless marble statue 
of the Emperor Tiberius was discovered in the 
Island of Capri, in some ground belonging to 
Signor Arcucci. It was purchased for the Vatican 
collection, where it now is. Near the same site, 
within the last few months, what is supposed to be 
the head of the statue has been discovered. Itnow 


—— 





popular. 


lies in a private house :—having been seen by a few 
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of the islanders only, amongst whom it of course 
excites no curiosity. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 





Royat Iratian Opera.—The past season has 
been, musically, a disappointing one. Of the three 
operas produced, Signor Verdi's ‘ Rigoletto’ is the 
only one that can be said to have succeeded, 
owing to Signor Ronconi’s great power as an 
actor, to the horrible nature of the story, to 
the ingenious and complicated scenery of Mr. 
Beverly, and to the favour that the world of 
fashion has seen fit to extend to Madame Bosio,— 
at best, a neat and elegant singer, with no power 
as an actress,—a pale, water-colour sketch (as it 
were) of Madame Persiani.—The ladies new to 
London—Madame Medori and Madame Tedesco 
—have made little way with the public; while 
Malle. Nantier-Didiée, though agreeable and pro- 
mising, is but a weak substitute for Mdlles. Alboni 
and Angri,—and Madame Julienne has not made 
good such position as she gained in 1852. The 
rank of the gentlemen, however, has been accept- 
ably reinforced by Signor Belletti. On the whole, 
in spite of its numerical strength, we hardly re- 
member a more essentially undramatic and me- 
diocre company; and the consequence has been, 
that not a single opera, from first to last of the 
season, has been so well mounted as in former 
years, when, besides Madame Grisi and Madame 
Castellan, the Royal Italian Opera troupe included 
Mesdames Persiani and Viardot, and Mdlles. Alboni 
and Corbari. 

It is said, on good authority, that Madame Grisi’s 
approaching departure for America is equivalent 
to her retirement from our Opera stage.—Such an 
event must not pass without some attempt being 
made to do justice to a lady who has held longer 
and more unbroken sway over the English than 
most musical—and than many wnmusical—queens 
have done. Twenty years of supremacy in the 
same capital for a dramatic soprano singer, as times 
go, and as Music stands, constitute a phenomenon 
of rare occurrence. This command over one and 
the same public maintained by Madame Grisi has 
not been so much a case of authority wielded by 
genius, as of satisfaction excited by physical gifts 
exhibited in combination with those impulses to 
which the many respond readily, and which the 
few do not resist. Not merely was Madame Grisi 
one of the most sumptuously handsome women 
that ever trod the stage,—not merely did she pos- 
sess a strong, sonorous, sweet, extensive voice, a 
legitimate dramatic soprano, ready at its owner’s 
call, seldom disabled, and capable of conveying 
almost every emotion that its owner pleased to ima- 
gine,—but her performances displayed an essential 
fitness for the theatre, and a power of fairly carrying 
through every part which she undertook, in conjunc- 
tion (when the charactersuited her) with those bursts 
of spontaneous emotion and energy which are more 
popular than the sublimer and finer dramatic qua- 
lities of a Pasta. If Madame Grisi originated little 
during her career—‘I Puritani’ being the only 
opera in which she can be said to have ‘‘ created” 
@ part,—she executed music in almost every style, 
and failed rarely. She has been charged with 
languor and indifference in classical opera, but this 
was mostly confined to those portions of her task 
where the dramatic spirit languished.—On the 
other hand, it must be noted that while she was on 
our stage no other Norma or Lucrezia Borgia than 
herself had a chance of being looked at or listened 
to in England :—since with all the enormous pres- 
tige of Mdlle. Lind’s reputation, and the great 
attraction of that lady’s musical genius and accom- 
plishments, she was totally unable during her short 
reign to maintain herself on the ground occupied 
by her rival, and wisely shrunk back into charac- 
ters of the second rank, in which her peculiarities 
of voice, originality of style, and simplicity of ex- 
pression gave her the advantage.—As completing 
this farewell sketch of Madame Grisi, it must be 
recorded, that after studying and gaining her suc- 
cesses in the slight and tuneful music of the Italian 
opera composers, she proved herself able, at that 
period of an artist’s life when the generality content 
themselves with going the round of old triumphs, to 





extend her repertory by entering the exhausting 
domain of grand French opera.—She must, lastly, 
be credited throughout her dramatic career with 
having shown due respect for herself by respecting 
her public. We do not remember a solitary in- 
stance of her presenting herself unprepared and 
incorrect in her music; and the number of apolo- 
gies, postponements, &c. &c., to which she has 
given occasion, is small without precedent in the 
history, of the Italian prima donna. Viewed in 
this light, and the above combination of qualities 
rated at their just value, we feel that our chances 
of seeing a successor to Madame Grisi are few or 
none,—and that her place in the history of Opera 
is among the brightest, if not precisely among the 
highest, of its stars. 

The retirement of Signor Mario is, however, a 
heavier loss :—since, so far as regards the state of 
his voice, it is a totally unnecessary measure. 
With a little more care,—with a little more re- 
spect for his obligations as a public servant, (dis- 
tinct from his obligingness as a private favourite,) 
—we might have looked to him as to the Almaviva, 
the Don Ottavio, the Nemorino, the Elvino, the 
Arturo, and even the Raoul in ‘Les Huguenots,’ 
for the next ten years. While in the annals of 
May Fair and Belgravia Signor Mario will live as 
the most fascinating singer of romances that ever 
trod ‘‘ velvet pile,” and as a courteous and courtly 
recipient of homages such as have been hardly 
paid to any singer since the days when ‘‘the Ladies’ 
Lamentation for the loss of Senesino” was done 
into a ballad, with its moving etched vignette,— 
in the chronicle of Opera, he can be recorded only 
as possessing a charming voice, and being a (of 
late) passionate actor,—but not as a complete 
vocalist, and not as even a respectable musician. 
We part from him with regret; but it is a regret 
in which vexation has a share, since we feel that 
his has been a case of power trifled with quite as 
much as of power turned to good account. 

On the whole, our immediate prospects are not 
cheering. Possibly, however, Her Majesty's Theatre 
may next year be brought to bear in opposition on 
the Royal Italian Opera; in which case the best of 
the best must be again sought for,—and not, as 
this year, the largest variety of mediocrities, just 
good enough to be endured by the public. 





Mustcat AND Dramatic Gossip. — Ended 
though the London season be, there is still linger- 
ing London music to be heard:— some, too, 
which from its quality would in many other 
capitals be thought worthy of a place in the main 
banquet, instead of merely figuring as part of the 
dessert served when so many of the guests have 
quitted the table. Emphatic confirmation of our 
late remarks on English opera is conveyed in the 
fact, that even now—at this hottest, dreariest, 
most desolate, and most satiated time of the 
metropolitan year—when pleasure-seekers are 
pouring down to our ports, or up to our moors 
and lakes, at the rate of hundreds a day,—the ope- 
ratic venture of Mr. Allcroft at the Lyceum made 
with Mr. and Mrs. Reeves, Miss Harland and Mr, 
Weiss, is stated to have been most profitable.— 
The Drury Lane performances, we learn, are 
virtually, to be considered as a trial of the com- 
pany engaged to sing in Italian at Edinburgh 
during the coming winter. The three principal 
artists concerned in the performance of ‘Der 
Freischiitz’ — Madame Caradori (of whom we 
must speak on some future occasion) and Herren 
Reichardt and Formes—were most favourably re- 
ceived, and the house was crowded even to over- 
flowing.—But, besides these theatrical doings, an 
organ performance of Bach’s music was given by 
the Bach Society on Monday. —Some Swedish 
strangers, too—most innocent they must have 
been of all idea of London times and seasons— 
Malle. Louise Michal, Madame Betty, and Mon- 
sieur Isidor Dannstrom, were to offer a benefit 
concert on Saturday last.—It is to be noted, 
that a giver of those mixed entertainments in 
which the Americans delight, and to which the 
English are not averse,—we mean Mr. Henry 
Russell—is announcing a farewell series of per- 
formances, 





Chamber music has lost another accomplished 
and energetic supporter in England by the death 
of Lord Saltoun; who has long held a foremost 
place among our amateurs,—and was himself, we 
learn from our contemporaries, a performer on the 
violin and guitar. He, too, like Colonel Hawker, 
whose decease we noticed last week, was, in his 
time, a brave and distinguished soldier. 

It says something for the extension of popular 
music in the North, that the City Hall, Glasgow, 
is immediately to be benefited by the introduction 
of the great concert organ which has just been 
finished and exhibited in London by its builders, 
Messrs. Gray & Davison. Our contemporaries state, 
that the promise of ‘‘ novelties and improvements 
of construction” which was held out by the card of 
invitation to a private hearing of this instrument, 
is amply fulfilled by the reality. The old dis- 
qualification of immense heaviness of touch seems 
to be entirely overcome.—Now, will the citizens of 
St. Mungo’s capital give their organ a really good 
player? 

How hard it is for the amateur, though he be as 
“meek as Moses,” to write Rossini’s name without 
adding a note of irritation,—every new anecdote 
which reaches England concerning the proceedings 
of that silent oracle reminds us. ‘‘ Did you hear,” 
writes a Correspondent in Italy, ‘‘of a concert given 
in Florence, some time ago, made up of Rossini’s 
music exclusively? It was fresh and satisfying, 
indeed,—but there was one sad disappointment, 
The bill had announced a MS. Chorus of soprani, 
‘conceded by the Author.’ On the day of per- 
formance, the chorus styled itself ‘ of Bayaderes.’ 
One wondered and hoped. Alas! a fatal triangle 
accompaniment began, and then the old style of 
Auber-like thing one has seen so many shawls 
wave to and toes point at:—very good had it 
come twenty years ago, but now quite of another 
quality. Next day, the secret was out! The MS. 
was just an old subject from ‘ Maometto Secondo,’ 
left out when that opera was recast as ‘ L’Assedio 
di Corinto.’ So little does the man care for a whole 
city full of friends and lovers being sorry for his 
declining faculty, for four-and-twenty hours !” 





MISCELLANEA 


Discovery of Amber.—Pieces of amber have for 
some time past been found on the coast of Cour- 
land, but in such small quantities that it was hardly 
considered worth while to collect them. In re- 
cently cutting a canal for draining a lake near that 
of Anserche, on the eastern coast of Courland, 
between 57° 10’ and 58° 20’ of north latitude, and 
not far from the Gulf of Riga, pieces of amber were 
found,—and, on the search being continued, more 
pieces were picked up on the banks of the Lake 
of Anserche itself. At first the discovery was kept 
secret, as the lakes belong to the crown,-—and the 
amber was secretly sold for small sums by the 
persons who found it. But the inhabitants of the 
adjacent villages gradually became acquainted with 
the fact, and they made a practice of going en 
masse on Sundays to collect the amber. The priests, 
annoyed at seeing the churches abandoned, made 
inquiries as to the cause, and, on learning it, made 
it known to the authorities. The quantity of 
amber already sold by the peasants to Jew dealers 
has brought them in not less than 4,000 silver 
roubles (the rouble is 4 franks 5 cents), but that is 
considerably less than its real value. The pieces 
of amber are for the most part transparent, and 
some of them are so large that they fetch from five 
tosix roubles. In some of the pieces winged insects 
have been found.—Daily News. 





To ConnEsPonpDENTS.—R. C. B.—Iota—F. G.—Aliquis— 
J. H. R.—T. W. R.—received. 

A Weekly Reader.—This Correspondent will see in our 
columns of to-day, that he, or she, is right as to the celestial 
visitant. 

A. W. writes to express his objection to our estimate of 
the Report of the Committee of the House of Commons on 
the National Gallery, as being an able document, It is 
superfluous to say, that our Correspondent, like every 
other reader of the Atheneum, is perfectly entitled to form 
his own judgment,—but we claim the right to do the same. 
We repeat our opinion, that the Report in question is an 
able document ; though we dissent from certain of its con- 
irae, shall have to say so more fully at the proper 

e, ‘ 
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FIFTH EDITION, with numerous Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


HE MARVELS of SCIENCE, 
AND THEIR TESTIMONY TO HOLY WRIT. 
By 8. W. FULLOM, Esq. 
A POPULAR MANUAL OF THE SCIENCES, 
Dedicated by permission to the King of Hanover. 

“This work treats of the whole origin of nature in an intelligent 
style: it puts into the hands of every man the means of informa- 
tion on facts the most sublime, and converts into interesting and 
eloquent description problems which once perplexed the whole 
genius of mankind.”— Britannia, 

Hurst & Blackett, Publishers, Successors to Henry Colburn, 13, 
Great Marlborough-street. 


HE DODD FAMILY ABROAD. By 

CHARLES LEVER, Author of * Charles 0’Malley,’ * Harry 
Lorrequer, &c. The Thirteenth Part will be published’ on W - 
nesday, price One Shilling. With Two Illustrations by H. 
Browne. 





London: Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 
NEW NOVEL, entitled MY OLD LODGER, 


lustrated wit h Two Steel Engravinzs,) is commenced in 
the SE Pre) MBER Part of SHARPE’Ss LONDON MAGAZINE, 


ls. Month 
_ ndon: Vil Virtue, Hall & Virtue, 2: 


London : 
“WEDDING, BIRTH-DAY, OR NEW YEAR’S PRESENT. 
R. FLETCHER’S GUIDE to FAMILY 
DEVOTION, Containing 730 Complete Services, each in- 
cluding a Hymn,a Prayer, a Portion of Scripture, and appropriate 
Reflections, being one for the Morning and Evening of every day 
inthe year. With numerous Engravings. Price 1. 6s. cloth gilt. 
Recommended by the following distinguished Ministers :— 
Rev. T. Raffles, LUD. Liverpool. Rev. F. A. Cox, D.D. Hackney. 
J. Pye Saith, Homerton J. Sherman, Surrey Chapel. 
John Clayton, Jun. Hack- 





5, Paternoster-row. 


Colleg 
W. 1. . Collyer D.D. Peck- , ney. 
J. A. James, Birmingham, 


a. a D.D. Chelsea. J. Gilbert, Islington. 
J. Harris, D.D. Epsom. T. Binney, Weigh-house, 
Josiah Pratt, B.D. late James Parsons, York. 
Vicar of St. aac 's, John Eiy, Leeds. 
Coleman-stree Samuel Kansom, Hackney. 
G. Collison, D.D. Matew. &e. bc. &e. 
Testimonials have also been received from nearly One Hundred 
influential Clergymen of America, 
Virtue & Co. London and New York. 


SHILLING EDITION OF SOUTHEY’S POEMS. 
OAN of ARC, with Notes, Life of Author, and 
onesies by Jons Gitnert,and SOUTHEY’s BALLADS 

and LYRICAL PIECES, with Two Lilustrations by Joun GiL- 


BERT, are now i. price 1s. each. 
London: George Routledge & Co. 2, Farringdon-street. 


ALL ABOUT INDIA, BY STOCQUELER. 
Price Une Shilling, boards, 

NDIA. By J. H. StrocquELeErR, 

“A Description of the Country and Principal Cities, European 
Life and Manners, the various Routes, with Field Sports, and 
every information for persons who wish to proceed there, or desire 
es respecting this important country.” 
.ondon : 








& Co, 2, Farringdon street. 


a Beco NT FOR A YOUNG LADY. 
3 or 2s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges, 
ERT RUDE. a7 EUL ALIE; or, School-Day 
e Friendships. By G. E. HULSE. With Illustrations by 

ILBERT. 

“Contains the lives of two spirits, brizht and beautiful as the 
sun beams, and some of their early associates, whose varied lot in 
life had more shadows in their path.” 

London : George Routledge & Co. 2, Farringdon-street. 


George Routledge 








“Just ready, in post ae ». with Fac-similes ng hinese Map and 
rtrait, price 78. 62 clot 

Tye INSURRECTION in CHINA; with 

TR of its ea fe out, and Proclamations. By 

VAN, Physician, and } ALLERY, Interpreter to the 

RA Embassy in China: ‘ith 2 se mentary Account of the 
most Recent Events. Edited by JOHN OXEN FORD, 
London: Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill. 


BADEN-BADEN. 
Just ready, 1 vol. royal svo. with Map, 12 finely-engraved Plates 
and numerous Illustrations, handsomely Sound. patos il. ls 
SUMMER in BADEN-BADEN ; being a 
complete Handbook to that picturesque and interesting 
country. 
J. Mitchell, Bookseller to the Queen, 33, Old Bond-street. 


vol. price 5s, 

\ ETHOD, LOGIC, and ‘RHETORIC. By 
S &. COLERIDGE E and Archbishop WHATELY. 
Forming part of the ENCYCLUPZDIA METROPOLITANA. 

4 London and Glasgow: Richard Griflin & Co. 


BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY FOR SEPTEMBER. _ 
i ISS BREMER’S WORKS, by Mary 
HOWITT, Vol. IV., containing A DIARY, THE H—— 
FAMILY, THE SOLITARY, THE COMFORTER, AXEL 
AND ANNA, and A LETLER ABOUT SUPPERS. ‘Post 8vo. 
cloth, 33. 6d. 
Henry G. Bohn, 4, 5. 5, & 6, York- street, Covent- garden. 


BOHN’S CLASSICAL LIBRARY FOR SEPTEMBER. 
HE COMEDIES OF ARISTOPHANES, 


literally translated into English Prose, with copious Notes, 
ty W. J. HIUKIE. In 2 vols. post Svo. cloth. Vol. LL. Price 5 
Henry G. Bohn, 4, 5, & 6, York-street, Saceehanatinin 


BOHN’S ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY FOR SEPTEMBER. 
EPSIUS’S LETTERS FROM EGYPT, 
ETHIOPIA, and the PENINSULA OF SINAL; together 
With Extracts from his Chronology of the Egyptians, with refer- 
ence to the Exodus of the Israelites. Revit. by oe. AUTHOR. 
Translated by LEONORA and JOANNA B, HORNEK. With 
aps of the Nile and the Peninsula of Sin*i, and ae View 
of Mount Barkal. Post svo. cloth, 5a. 
Henry G. Bohn, 4, 5, & 6, York-street, Covent-garden. 








BOHN’S CHEAP SERIES. 


ARPENTER’S (Dr. W. B.) PHYSIOLOGY 
of TEMPERANCE and TOTAL ABSTINENCE , bein 
&n Examination of the Effects of the excessive, moderate, an 
eecasional Use of Alcoholic Liquors on the Healthy Human Sys- 
dah. sum pre, price ls. ; or printed on fine paper, and bound in 
Henry G. Bohn, 4, 5, and 6, York-street, Covent-garden. 


YIIM 





Just published, ‘eon! Svo. 63. 


AMERTON CHURCH TOWER, and other 
POEMS. By COVENTRY PATMORE. 
William Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. 
O N E &. 
By RALPH WARDLAW, D.D. 
A. Fullarton & Co. 106, Newgate-street, London, and 44, South 
Bridge, Edinburgh. 





Second Mt small 8vo. price c cloth, 


In small 4to. Third Eien, ne cloth, gilt eden, 17. 2. 6d., or 


tique calf, 
HE PILGRIMS. PROGRESS. With Forty 
original Illustrations, by the late DAVID SCOTT, R.S.A. 
Portrait and Vignette Title. 
A. Fullarton & Co. 44, South Bridge, Edinburgh, and 106, New- 
gate-street, London. 





Just published, 4th edition in cloth, 7s. 6d. 
HE LITTLE ENGLISH F LOR. A. By G. 
. FRANCIS, F.1.S., being a Botanical and Popular Account 
of all our common Field Flowers, with Poetical Iustrations, and 
numerous Steel and Wood Engravings. 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Stationers’ Hall-court, D. Francis, 21, 
Mile End-road, ,and all Booksellers. 


Reprinted —_ the Morning Chronicle of 28th July last. 
w ready, Svo. in stiff cover, 4s. 
In conglienes w th several applications :—A Revised Edition, 
by several additional Cha; ters, 
O 


NEW. “SUPPLIES GOLD. 

FACTS and STATEMENTS RELATIVE to their 
ACTUAL AMOUNT, and their PRESENT and PROBABLE 
EFFE 


The Additional Chapters contain New and Important Tables 
relative to BILLS of EXCHANGE (is2s—1s52); and to BANK- 
NOTES. 
By WILLIAM NEWMARCH, 
Pelham Richardson, 23, Cornhiil. 


Just published, = a Illustrations in u Double: tinted Litho- 
post Svo. cloth, 


ANDG ATE: as a +a ESI DEN Ck for INVALIDS. 
kD By GEORGE MUSELEY, M.K.C.S. Surgeon to Sandgate 


Dispensary this Senin 

















London: om Churchill, 
8. & M. Purday. 


W ORKS by AUGUSTUS DE MORG AN, 


Professor of Mathematics, University College, London. 


Princes-street, 








ELEMENTS of ARITHME TIC, 


with Eleven new Appendixes. 


IL. 
ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA. 


Differential Calculus. 


14th Thousand, 


Royal 12mo. 5s. cloth. 


Preliminary to the 
2nd Edition. Royal 12mo. 9s. cloth, 


III. 
TRIGONOMETRY and DOUBLE ALGEBRA. 


Royal 12mo. 78. 6d. cloth. 


Iv. 
FORMAL LOGIC ; or, the Calculus of Inference, 


Necessary and Probable, vo. 123, 


ARITHMETICAL BOOKS AND AUTHORS, 


from the Invention of Printing to the Present Time; being 
Brief Notices of a large Number of Works drawn up from 
actual inspection. Royal 12mo. 6s. cloth. 
London: Walton & Maberly, 28, Upper Gower-street, and 27, 
Ivy- -lane. 


DR. es ‘KITTO, LL.D. AND “MISS ‘CORNER. 
In the press, and will - Lagmen yA a: September, a large clear 


CRIPTURAL HISTORY “SIMPL IFIED. By 

MISS CORNER. Revised by J. KITTO, LL.D. In Ques- 
tions and Auswers. For the use of schools and families. ” j 

The Press have universally praised Corner’s accurate Histories, 

Miss Corner’s 13 Histories are well adapted for schools or family 
reading, being pleasantly written, and forming agreeable contrasts 
to those dry epitomes with which children are so often teased. The 
whole 13 form a complete History of Europe, and are compiled 
from accepted modern English and_ Foreign authorities, and 
om ely bound and embellished with Maps and Plates. 

1L¢ ORN ER’S HISTORY of ENGLAND and WALES. 3s. 6d. 
25th dine Plates, Map, Chronological Table, and 
New Edition, continued to the preseut date. Or, with the 
Qu uestions. 48. 

» CORNER’S HISTORY of IRELAND. 22. 6d. bound. 7th 
Ph Bees Pintes, Map, Chronologicai Table, and Index. Or, with 
™~ Questions, 

CORNERS ‘HISTORY of SCOTLAND. 28.64. bound. Plates, 
wh, Chromelegical Tabie, and Index. 1/th thousand. Or, with 
the Questions, 

4, CORNE es. HISTORY of PRANCE. 22. 6d. bound. Plates, 
Map, Chronological Table, and Index. 12th thousand. New Edi- 
tien, corrected to the present time. Or, with the Questions, 3s. 

5. CORNER’S SPAIN a PORTUGAL. 28. 6d, bound. Plates 
and a. Or, with Ques 

NER'’S HISTORY. ‘of GREECE, with Questions, 3s. 

Map ond Chronological ‘Table and Index. 4th thousand. 
ORKNER'S URY of ROME, with Questions, 3a, 6d. 
M: uP of the a. aa Chronological Table and Index. 6th 


thousand. 

8 "C CORN ER'S GERMANY and GERMAN EMPIRE, includ- 
ing Austria and Prussia. 3a. 6d. bound. Plates, Map, and Chrono- 
logics al Table and Index. 

DENMAKK, SWEDEN, ont NORW AY. ny - 

3a POLAND and the RUSSIAN EMPIRE. 

11. TU See. = OTTO MAN EMPIRE, including Modern 
Greece. 38. bour 

12. ITALY and SW ITZERLAND. 32. of boned, 

13. HOLLAND and BELGIUM. 23s. 6d. b 
A Prospectus of Miss Corner’s Histories post vs on application. 





MISS CORNER'S MISCELLANEOUS WORKS ARE, 
The FIRST HISTORY of ENGLAND that should be placed in 
the hands of a Child. Third Edition. Printed in large type ; 24 pp. 
Po tented i f ates. 3s. 6d. gilt edges, or in eight divisions, fancy stiff 
ach. Without the Plates, for the use of schools, 22. 6d. 
COVERY. CHILD'S HISTORY of ENGLAND, with Questions 
to each Chapter, adapted to the J unior Classes. By Miss Corner. 
Price 1s. sewed, or 1s. 6d. bound in cloth, with the Map coloured. 
The PLAY GRAMMAR; or, the Elements of Grammar ex- 
plained in Short and Easy Games. By Miss Corner. 8th edit. im- 
proved, with Illustrations. 1. sewed, or 1s. 6d. bound in cloth. 
London: Dean & Son, Threadnecale- street; Longman & Co., 
- kin & Co., Hamilton & Co, and W hittaker & Co., and Tegg & 
Sheapside ; and by order of ‘all Booksellers, 





” Ce the 3 aist inst. will we published, price One Shilling, the 
- " enth Number of 
ANDLEY CROSS: or, Mr. Jorrocks’s Hunt, 
By the Author of ‘ Mr. 8 nge’s Tour.’ Illustrated with 
Coloured plates and qemeqous Woodeu its by Joun Leecu, uni- 


formly with * Spon, 
Pra covet & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 





In one thick volume (672 pages), 12mo. 68. 6d. cloth, or 7a. bound, 
TINY TLER’S ELEMENTS of HIS STORY, 
ANCIENT and MODERN; with a Table of Chronol 
A new Edition, with considerable Additions to the Author's Text, 
Numerous Notes, aud a Continuation from the Revolution in 1688 
Th the present Time. Edited by the Rev, BRANDON TURNER, 


we i he edition before us is superior to its predecessors, since it is 
not only more ac arate, but it contains nearly double the quantity 
of matter.”—Atheneen 
London : ‘Adam Scott, Charterhouse-square. 





New NU: with an Appendix of Problems, 68., or 68. 6d. bow 
M4 NUAL of NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
By Dr. COMSTOCK and R. D. HOBLYN 


A.M., Oxo 
*x* The Problems will be found perfectly intelligible to _ 
are acquainted with the ordinary operations of Arithmetic, the 
first Principles of Algebra, and Euclid’s Elements of Geometry. 
London : _Adam Scott, Charterhouse-square. 
P st published, price ls. 6d. 
HE LUN sR WORLD: its Seances, Motions, 
&e. considered with a view to Design. With ‘Bight Illus- 
trations, comprising Views of Lunar Scenery, three unar Maps, 
&e. By the Kev. J. CRAMPTON, Rector of Rahen 
* We have never seen an uninspired book which we should with 
more pleasure place in the hands of a young person than the little 
volume the title of which we have prefixed.”—Standar 
“ We earnestly recommend it to the perusal of all classes.” 
Morning Herald. 
“Containing by far the most minute description of the moon we 
have yet seen.”—Critic. 
“ We earnestly recommend Mr. Crampton’s work to the atten- 
tion of our readers, especially to Christian parents.” Ward 
arder. 


Weekl 
Dublin : George Herbert, 117, Grafton-street. Hamilton, Adams 
& Co. and J. Nisbet & Co. London. 


THE QUEEN !—CAUTION.—THIS DAY.— 

Excursionists by all Trains must pmmedions apply at the 
Coton for the [IRISH TOURISTS’ ILLUS ED HAN 
Boos. gemieining Pertrait of DARGAN, Pins at DUBLIN 
EXHIBITION, arge close-printed pages. MAPS, and 
SEVER AL He NDRED ENGRAVINGS. Gratis with all Tourist 





250 }, 


Tickets. 3s. 6d. boards ; 5s. cloth. 
Cassell, London; M'‘Glashan, Dublin; Peat, Castle-street, 
Liverpool. 


This day is published, in 8vo. with Facsimile from an early MB. 


t Dulwich College, price 
URIOSITIE SS of MODERN SHAKSPE- 
RIAN C ess ‘en I, 
. HALLIWELL, Esq. F.R.S. 


J R.. ena Smith, 36, Soho-square, London. 


HE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW 
for AUGUST contains: 
I, THEORIES OF POETRY AND A NEW POET.—DAL- 
LAS’S PUETICS AND SMITH’S POEMS. 
IL OUR COLONIAL EMPIRE AND OUR COLONIAL 
POLICY. 
IIL DR. HENRY 
GIENE. 
IV. THE TEXT OF SCRIPTURE. 
" ¥. FREE AND SLAVE LABOUR. 
VI. THE EARLY CHRISTIAN LIFE AND LITERATURE 
OF SYRIA. 
VIL THE GRENVILLE PAPERS AND JUNIUS. 
VILL oneu Are IN ITS RELATIONS TO FRANCE AND 





MARSHALL AND MILITARY HY- 


1X. THE NEW INDIA BILL. 


Edinburgh: W. P. ennedy. London: Hamilton, Adams & Co. 
Dublin : Teme s M'Glashan 


eady, price 2s, 6d.; 


r 

VHE IRISH QUART BRLY- “REV IEW. 

No. XI. SEPTEMBER, 1853. 

Contents: —1. French Social Life: Jérome Paturot — 2. The 
Streets of Dublin, with Anecdotes of the City and Citizens before 
the Union: Christ Church, the Oid Four Courts, the Tholsel, 
Wine-Tavern-street, Skinners’-row, &¢.—3, Fashion in P an 
the Poets of Fashion : Sir C. H. Williams, Captain Morris, Hon, 
W. R. Spencer, M. G. Lewis, Luttrell, James Smith, ore 
Hook, T. H. Bayly—4. Rev. Samuel (“* Premium ”) Madden—5. Ma- 
guire on the Developement of oy Industry—6. Art in our Metro- 

: An Irish pesenel Galler. 

Dublin: W. elly, 8 Grafton- street. London: Simpkin, 
Marshall & Co. ‘Edinburgh : Oliver & Boy 
No. XII. completing Vol. ILI. will appear on _ 1st of December. 


Just pul ublished, price 2. 
JOURN AL of the STATI ISTICAL SOCIETY. 
SEPTEMBER, 1853. 
Contents, 
1. Immediate and Remote Effect of the Remission of Customs and 
E —t Duties on the Productiveness of those Branches of the 


Reve’ 
2. Statistics vet the Island of Portsea and of Portsmouth Dockyard. 
3. Statistics of Mental + yo in Denmark. 

Births, Marriages, and Deaths—Mortality of the Metropolis— 
Meteorological Table— Revense—Aversae Prices of Corn—Corn 
Imported—F luctuations in Stocks and Shares—Average Price of 

Meat—Currency Keturns— Bank of England and Country Banks. 
London : John W. Parker & Son, 445, West Strand. 


HE HOMILIST for Sepremper, No. XIII, 
price 1s., will be published on WEDNESDAY next. 
“*The Homilist’ is full of thoughts. Words stand for some- 
thing here ; and do more than fi)l up space—they ane? fe media of 
ideas. We heartily recommend to our thinking readers this ad- 
mirable work.”— Hastings News. 











NEW WORKS BY JACOB ABBOTT. 
Just PRS AN’ (Engtish Copyright), price 2s. cloth, 


gre YVESANT; a Franconia Story. With 
many Engravings. 
Also, uniform with * Stuyvesant,’ nearly ready, 
a Franconia Story. Lilustrated 


(HAROLINE:; E; 
with many Engravings. 
Ward & Co, 27, Paternoster-row. 
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On the 6th of September will be published, price 5s. 6d. in cloth, 
THE SEVENTH VOLUME OF 
OUSEHOLD WORDS: a Weekly Journal, 
conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 
*y* Volumes I. to VI. price 5s. éd. each, in cloth boards, may be 
had by order of any Bookseller or Newsvender. 
Office, 16, Wellington-street North. a 





nm September 1 will be published. price 6s. 


0: % 
I[HE LONDON Qua RTERLY REVIEW, 
ao. A. 


Contents, 
I. CHRISTIAN POPULATIONS OF THE TURKISH 
EMPIRE 


II WESLEY AND HIS CRITICS. 
IIL. FORBES’S MEMORANDU MS IN IRELAND, 
IV. CRYPTOGAMIC VEGETATION. 
V. SPIRIT-RAPPINGS AND TABLE-TURNINGS., 
VI. MODERN AND MEDLEVAL HYGIENE. 
VIL SECULARISM: ITS LOGIC AND APPEALS. 
VIII. PUBLIC EDUCATION, 
IX. ULTRAMONTANISM: ITS THREATENED SUPRE- 
MACY IN EUROPE. 
X. INDIA UNDER THE ENGLISH. 

London: Partridge & Oakey, 31, Paternoster-row, and 70, Edge- 
ware-road ; and all Booksellers. se GRE sta 
CGoOLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY 

MAGAZINE, 
Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 








Contents for SEPTEMBER, No. CCCXCIII. 
The Bowl and the Duty. By Cyrus Kedding. 
A we a a Foreign Land. By the Author of ‘The Unholy 
is' 


Sir Thomas Noon Talfourd. 
A Month at Vichy. 
A Night in California. 
The Tents of the Tuski. 
The Doomed House. By Mrs, Bushby. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
Story of the Cadi and the Robber. By A. H. Bleeck, Esq. 
King Wenzell’s Escape. By John Oxenford. 
Macluba: a Legendary Tale of Malta. By a Winter Resident, 
A German’s Impressions of England. 
Chronicles of a Country Town. 
Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 
*y* Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen, 


AINSworrns MAGAZINE. 


Contents for SEPTEMBER. No. CXL. 
NICHOLAS FLAMEL: an Historical Romance. 

IL. The Dean’s Daughter and her Friend—III. The Lakes of 
Killarney. By Nicholas Michell—ILV. The Lancashire Witches— 
V. Incidents of a Sea Voyage—VI. Sir Loin—VII. The Queen's 
Letter—VIII, Abel Drytongue—IX. A Night in a Saloon—X. 
Queer People: The Nice Young Man— XI. Misfortunes—XII. 
Evenings in a Highland Inn—XIIL. Literary Notices, 

Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 








HE ECLECTIC REVIEW for Sepremser, 
price 1s. 6¢., contaius :— 
1, Merivale’s Fall of the Roman Empire. 
2. The Philosophy of Health. 
3. The American Poets. 
4. The French Pulpit : Fléchier. 
5. Taylor's Life of Haydon. 
6. Félice’s History of the French Protestants. 
7. Vaughan’s Wycliffe: a Monograph. &c. &ec. 
Ward & Co. 27, Paternoster-row, 


y : a 
T OGG’S INSTRUCTOR, No. III, for Sep- 
TEMBER, price One Shilling, contains :— 

Disraeii—Sketches of Scotland in Auld Laugsyne: The 0e—May 
Brunhilda. By Henry Cecil—Montenegro; or, How the Quarrel 
began—Love in Idleness; or,the Double Error. Part ILI.—Mon- 
sters of the Deep— Memoranda by a Marine Officer; being a Suc- 
cession of Glasses from Life’s Phantasmagoria. Supervised by 
Abel Log—The Life and Poetry of Milton—The Pagota: a Vene- 
tian Story—Notes of a Trip to France—Musings at Eventide: a 
Fragment—Kesults of the Census—The Death-Angel’s Visits. By 
William Byrne. 

Edinburgh : James Hogg. London: Groombridge & Sons. 
7 


HE ART-JOURNAL, No. 57, New Series, 
- for SEPTEMBER, contains TWO ENGRAVINGS from 
Pictures in the Vernon Gatiery :— Utrecht,’ after G. Jones, 
R.A.,and *A Mythological Battle, after T. Stothard, R.A. The 
Scucprvure Prate for this month is from the Group of * Virginius,” 
by P. MacDowell, R.A. 

The principal literary contributions include the following 
papers :—Museum of Sculpture at the New Crystal Palace— Dress, 
as a Fine Art (concluded!, by Mrs. Merrifield—The Exhibition of 
Prizes by the Art-Union of London—Raffaelle’s Sculptures, illus- 
trated—Great Masters of Art, No. 23: Gabriel Metzu, illustrated— 
Phenician and Egyptian Monuments in Malta, by Dr. Cesare 
Vassallo—The Embellishment of Public Buildings with Painting 
and Sculpture: Skinners’ Hall, by E. Hall, F.8.A.—The New York 
Exhibition—Scenery of the Stage—An Artist’s Ramble from Ant- 
werp to Rome, illustrated. &c. &c. 

London: Virtue, Hall & Virtue, 25, Paternoster-row. 


HARPE’S LONDON MAGAZINE 
for SEPTEMBER, price 1s., with two Steel Engravings, 
contains :— 
Harry Coverdale’s Courtship. By Frank E. Smedley. 
The Tricks which Memory plays us. By W. Wagtail. 
My Old Lodger. Illustrated with I'wo Steel Engravings. 
Sketches of Moldo- Wallachia. 
Some Remarks on Angling. By Angus B. Reach, 
Resurrection. From the German of Geibel. 
Markey. 
Wanting an Opportunity. 
Homage to Folly. A Chapter for the Age. 
Review—Agatha’s Husband. 
The Duel. From the French of Victor Ducange. 
Mrs. Martindale and her Treasure. A West-Indian Story. 
Literary Notices of—The Crimes of the House of Hapsburg— 
Essays on various Subjects, by Cardinal Wiseman—Classic and 
Historic Portraits, by James Bruce—The Story of Mont Blanc, 
by Albert Smith—Correspondence of the American Kevolutiou, 
by Jared Sparks—Memoirs and Correspondence of Dr. Henry 
Bathurst—The British Cabinet in 1s53—How Wars are got up in 
India, by Mr. Cobden, M.P.—The Lives of the Poets-Laureate, 
by Mr. Austin and Mr. Ralph—My Life and Actions in Hun- 
gary in 1848-49, by General Gércei—Life in Sweden, &c. 
London: Virtue, Hall & Virtue, £5, Paternoster-row. 
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This day is published, 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE DUKE OF 
WELLINGTON, 


APART FROM HIS MILITARY TALENTS. 
By the RIGHT HON. THE EARL DE GREY, K.G. 


London: THomas Boswortn, 215, Regent-street. 





This day is published, post 8vo. half bound, price 10s. 6d. 


CAVALRY; ITS HISTORY AND TACTICS. 


By CAPTAIN L. E. NOLAN, 15th Hussars, 
With Coloured Illustrations. 
London: Tuomas Bosworta, 215, Regent-street. 





Now ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


MRS. COLIN MACKENZIE’S 
LIFE IN THE MISSION, THE CAMP, 
AND THE ZENANA. 


« By those to whom the conversion of the inhabitants of the East is a matter of constant interest, this interesting 
book will be hailed eagerly. A wider public will take pleasure in pages everywhere reflecting the pious, gifted, cultivated 
mind and spirit of a high-bred English lady.”—Daily News. 


Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington-street. 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 


LADY LOUISA TENISON’S 
CASTILE AND ANDALUCIA 


IS NOW READY, 
In One Volume, Imperial 8vo., 
WITH NUMEROUS HIGHLY-FINISHED ENGRAVINGS. 





Spectator. 

«* Castile and Andalucia’ is not to be considered only as a book of travels; it is also an illustrated work, abounding 
in woodcuts, and with many lithographic drawings on a large scale. The landscapes, by Lady Louisa, are amateur pro- 
ductions of very great merit. Altogether it isa very handsome volume, creditable alike to the taste and accomplishment 
of Lady Tenison and the spirit of Mr. Bentley.” 

Athenreum. 

“Lady Tenison was well skilled with pen and pencil to deal with a region where every place has its legend. This 
volume has been brought out in a costly manner. The typography is superb, and the lithographic execution of the 
illustrations excellent.” ' ; : z 

RicuarpD Bentxey, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF THE 
WORKS OF SAMUEL WARREN, 


D.C.L. F.R.S. 


In 18 MONTHLY PARTS, at One Shilling ; and 
In WEEKLY NUMBERS, at Three-halfpence. 





The First Part is now published of 


THE DIARY OF A LATE PHYSICIAN. 


Witu1am Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


MISS AGNES STRICKLAND’S LIVES OF THE SCOTTISH QUEENS. 














On the 3lst of August will be published, Vol. IV. of 


LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF SCOTLAND, 
AND ENGLISH PRINCESSES 


CONNECTED WITH THE ROYAL SUCCESSION. 
By AGNES STRICKLAND, 


Author of ‘Lives of the Queens of England’ 
Containing the Continuation of the 


LIFE OF MARY STUART. 


The TurEs Votcmes published contain the Lives of MARGARET TUDOR, MAGDALENE OF FRANCE, Leong 
OF LORRAINE, THE LADY MARGARET DOUGLAS, and MARY STUART. Embellished with PortRaits ani 
HIsToRICAL ViGNETTES. Price 10s. 6d. each. 


Witu1am Brackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London, 
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Fifth Edition, 32. 6d. 
ASEGUE’S FRENCH PROSE. After Ollen-| 
dort oe 
guage with the a yrs rY 000 ‘the Bnlish Lan: 


in the Exercises, which may be “written or done viva 
ae no doubt can be le left of the Student's success. No other 


‘kK req) 
- F. J. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 


This day, small 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 

ISTORICAL and EXPLANATORY TREA- 

TISE on the BOOK of COMMON PATER, By W. G. 

HUMPHRY, B.D. Examining Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of 

London, late "Fellow of Fh College, Ca Camridee 

same Author, 7: 

| COMMEN TARY on the BOOK of the ACTS 

of the APOSTLES. 
London : John W. Parker & Son. Cambridge: J. Deighton. 








This day is published, with Iustrations, in 3 vols. 8vo. cloth, 


THE HOMES OF THE NEW WORLD. 
IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICA. 


By FREDRIKA BREMER. 
Artuur Hat, VirtvE & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 








This day, in post 8vo. with coloured Frontispiece, by WaRREN, 


THE PROVOCATIONS OF MADAME 
PALISSY. 


By the Author of ‘ Mary Powell,’ Kc. 
Artuur HALL, VIRTUE «& Co. 25, Paternoster- -Tow. 


DR. CUMMING’S READINGS, 


Now complete, in cloth, 5s. 


SABBATH EVENING READINGS 
ST. MATTHEW. 


By the Rev. JOHN CUMMING, D.D. 








ON 


With Frontispiece. 


In the same Series, 


THE BOOK OF REVELATION. 


COMPLETE, Second Edition, 7s. 6d. 


ST MA RK, 








Now publishing in Numbers. ™ 
Artuur HAtL, Virtur & Co. 25, Paternoster- row. 
COMPLETION OF BLEAK HOUSE. 


On the 31st inst. will be published, price 2s., Numpgrs NiveTEEN and Twenty (completing the Work) of 


BLEAK HOUSE. BY CHARLES DICKENS. 


With Illustrations by Hastot K. Browne. 
*,* The complete Volume will be published early in Serremper. Price 21s. cloth, or 24s. 6d. half-bound in morocco. 


Brapsury & Evans, il, , Bouverie- -street, Fleet-street. 


On the 20th instant will be published, price 2s. 


PART IV. OF 


THE ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA. 
A New Dictionary of Universal Knowledge. 


BASED ON THE ‘PENNY CYCLOP-EDIA,’ AND ILLUSTRATED WITH 5,000 ENGRAVINGS ON WOOD. 
CONDUCTED BY MR. CHARLES KNIGHT. 
Publishing also in Weekly Numbers, price 6d. 








London: Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 


PARLOUR LIBRARY, Vol. 100. 


THE LOVER UPON TRIAL: 


By the Author of ‘Oxivia, ‘Sir Pamir Hernerreton.’ 
Price One Shilling each Work. 








LATELY PUBLISHED IN THIS SERIES. 


The Rifle Rangers. By Capt. Mayne Reid. 1s. 6d. | The Scalp Hunters. By Capt. Reid. 


ls. 6d. 
The Magician. By Leitch Ritchie. 1s. 


The Wilmingtons. By Emilia Wyndham. 1s. 6d. 


The Cagot’s Hut. By T.C.Grattan. 1s. 6d. Margaret Catchpole. By Rev. R. Cobbold. 1s. 6d. 
Stuart of Dunleath. Bythe Hon. Mrs. Norton. 1s.6d.! Angelia. By Stifter. 1s. 
Miller of Angibault. By George Sand. 1s. Discipline. By Mrs. Brunton. 1s. 


Srmms & M‘Intyre, London and Belfast. 
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This day, Third Edition, 2 vols. 1 
pur HEIR of REDCLYFFE. By the Author 


of* Henrietta’s Wish,’ * The Ki f England,’ & 
London : John a Parker ry aS Wont Brena 
= a ird Edition, . 
NGLISH SY NONY MS. 3 dited by Ricuarp 
WHATELY, D.D. Archbishop of Dublin. 
London: Jon oe r & Son, West Strand. 


MISGOVERN MENT and LORD 


DALHOUSIE. 
By GENERAL SIR C. NAPIE 
This work will expose the Civil and Military i Evils which are 
undermining the stability of our Empire in India, and explains 
he counts of Sir Charles Napier's K tion of his din 








[Xen 





Charles Westerton (Westerton’s oe ure Park-corner. _ 


ill be published Augus 

HEISM, ATHEISM. and the POPULAR 
THEOLOGY. Sermons, by THEODORE FARES, Author 

of * A Discourse of Matters pertaining to Religion, &. An 
rate Portrait of the Author, engraved on Steel, will be prefixed. 
Large post 8vo. cloth, #8. (Price to Subscribers to “ Chapman's 
Quarterly Series,” 5s.) 
London : John Chapman, 1s. Strand. 


W ill be published Augus' 
HISTORY of the HEBREW ‘MONARCHY, 
from the Adeinitpetion of Samuel to the Babylonish Cap- 
tivity. By. FRANCIS WILLIAM NE oWM AN, formerly Fellow 
of Balliol ‘College, Oxford, and Author of ‘The Soul: its Sorrows 
and Aspiratious’ &. Second Edition. Large post 8vo. cloth, 
. (Priceto Subscribers to * Chapman’s Gaacserty Series,” 5s.) 
John Chapman, 142, Strand. 





THE TORBANEHILL MINERAL CASE, 
Just published, in 250 pages, 4to. price 7s. 6d. 
A® Vv ERBATIM REPORT of this important 
.. By Mr. A. W. LYELL, Short-hand Reporter. 
Bell iH sa itate Edinburgh; W. Maxwell, 32, Bell-yard, Lin- 
coln’s Inn, London. 
This day is published, Svo. sewed, price 6d., or by post, 
N ARCHIT ECTURAL EDUCATION. A A 
Prize Essay of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 
Session 1852-53. By JAMES 'T. KNOWLES, Jun. 
London : Thomas Bi Bosworth, 215, Regent-street. 
Second Edition, cloth, 1s.; by post, 1a. 6d. 
HE GREEK CHURCH: a Sketch. By the 
Author of ‘ Proposals for Christian Union.’ With Supplement, 


price 4d. 

= Ts well put together, and, though alight, \ = be found to con- 
tain as much real information as many a k of greater size and 
more pretension.” —London Guardian, 
a James Darling, $1, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s Inn- 








NEW ENGLISH SONGS. 
HE DEW-DROP, Song, by T. M. Mudie—The 
Slaven Wiifke, by T. M. Mudie—Farewell, ye Haunts of 
Pride and Power, Song, by T. W. Naumann—Tears (Die Thrane), 
Song, by F erdinand Gawmbert. 
London: Published by R. Mills, 140, New Rondsireet 
Just published, in 8vo. price 8s. 6d. ¢ 
HE FALL of NINEVEH and = REIGN 
of SENNACHERIB, chronologically considered, with a 
view to the Readjustment 4 Sacred and Profane Chronology. 
By J. W. BOSANQUET, Es« 
“ We stand at the very chvesbela of a new wra in the history of 
antiquity. In Nineveh, Babylonia, and Persia, centuries long past 
will come to light again, and the ancient times will present them- 
selves clearly and distinctly in all their a, 
Niebuhr’s Lectures. 
London : Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. — 
NEW WORK BY MR, WALTER DENDY. 
Just published, in square 16mo. price 5s. 6d. cloth, 
WYXH: A Discourse on the Birth and Pilgrimage 


of Thought. By WALTER COOPER DENDY, Honorary Fellow 
and formerly o— of the Medical Society of London, &c. 


y the same Author, in Svo. price 12s. » 
The PHILOSOP HY of MYSTERY. 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 














Just published, in royal 16mo. cloth, gilt stom, price 48., by post, 
48. 6d., the Second Edition of it 
DAMS’S PARLIAMENTARY HAND- 
BOOK : a Key to the Houses of Lords and Commons. This 
edition has been most carefully revised i corrected to the present 
ate. It contains much new matter, and, from the fullness and 
ney of its contents, _Teally combines a Pocket Peerage with a 
at one-eighth the price of books con- 
taining a aioe amount of information. 1t may be obtained 
through any Bookseller in the kingdom, or direct from the 
Publishers. 
Henry Adams, 9, Parliament-street; Smith, Elder & Co. 65, 
Cornhill, London. 2 
. This day is published, price 1s. 
THE FOURTH THOUSAND OF 


HE FOOTMARKS of CHARITY: Sketches 
of Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton, Elizabeth Fry, and Joseph 
John Gurney. By 7 tne GELDART. 
e same Author, 
EMILIE the PEACEMAKER, Price 2s. 6d.; 
gilt, 38. 


o-—™ is EVERYTHING. Price 2s. 6d.; 


e STORIES of tray Price 2s.6d.; gilt, 3s. 


n the Press, 
MARY DUN <DAS; or, Passages in Young Life. 
London: Arthur Hall & Co. Norwich : Josiah Fletcher. 


Just published. in 8vo. Vol I. price 68. 
OSEPH NAPOLEON: Mémoires et ote 
spondance, Politique st Militaire, du Roi Joseph, publiés et 
Mis ant Ordre =" DU CASSE, Aide-de-Camp de wt 
Ome } ‘on. 
F Louvrage dou nous annongons la publication est un des plus 
mportants qui aient paru depuis bien On 
qasties données nouvelles fournit 4 histoire contemporaine un 
livre qui ne renferme pas moins de huit cents lettres inédites de 
Napoléon, de douze cents du feu Roi Joseph, et de cing a six cents 
des personnages les plus considérables de la République, du Con- 
sulat et de l'Empire. 
Dulau & Co. Foreign Booksellers, 37, Soho-square. 
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Second Edition, ., published ‘this ‘day, price 28. 
HE FINGER of GOD. y Rev. JoHN 


CUMMIEG, D.D. 
ar Bl Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 


Edition, price 9s. elegantly bound, 
HE CHURCH BEFORE THE FLOOD. 
By Rev. JOHN CUMMING, D.D. 
Arthur Hall, Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 
New Edition, price 2s. 6d. with numerous Illustrations, 
ODWELL’S CHILD'S FIRST STEP to the 
HISTORY of ENGLAND. With Continuation, by JULIA 


Arthur Hall, Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 


Just published, price 10s. 6 
HE PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUM. Partliv. 
ontaining Hear] Pictures:— 
UMBERSL EY PARK. LFRED Ros.ine. 
PEtsHU Ret CASTLE. ey Puitie Deva Morte. 
HE RUIN FARM. By Hucsa Owen. 
TI HE VILLAGE ELM. By Josers Cunpat.. 


—e L, IL, and IIL are now Reprinted. Part V. will shortly 


be 
blished, price 16s. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC STUDIES. Parr II. 
By GEORGE SHAW, Esq. of Queen’s College, Birmingham. 
THE FOREST AT NOON. TANGLED BOUGHS. 
“BALD WITH DRY ANTIQUITY.” SOLITUDE. 
Part I. is now Reprinted. Part IIL is in preparation. 
Just published, feap. 8vo. cloth, price 4s. 6d. 
The PRACTICE of PHOTOGRAPHY: A 


Menual for Students and Amateurs. By PHILIP H. DELA- 
OTTE, F.S.A. Illustrated with a Picture taken by the Collodion 


fam 
‘*y* This Manual contains much practical information. 











Now ready, price 10s. 6d. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES. By Hucu 
OWEN, Esa. 
IVY BRIDGE, DEVON. A RIVER BANK. 
THE HARVEST FIELD. WOODS IN SPRING. 
Joseph Cundall, 168, New Bond-street. 


ELICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
ESTABLISHED in 1797. 
70, Lombard-street, City, and 57, Charing Cross, Westminster. 
- . Directors, 
bert Gurney Barclay, Esq. | Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq. 
Wi 0, Esq. FRE Thomas H 8q. . 
Henry mry Lance ot Holland, Esq. 
Petty Mus 
James A. oa M.D. F.B.S. e Hempden Parner Ea Esq. F.RS. 
Henry Grace, Esq. | Matthew Whiting, Esq. 
heer ye 
The present Septennial 4S, to the next Division of 
Profits, will terminate on and’ o 1854 :—All Policies now 
effec’ (and afterwards ‘continued in jorce for five youre) on the 
Participating Scale of Premium, will share in the Surplu: 
For Prospectuses and Forms of pba og apply at the ¢ Offices as 
above, or to any of the Company’s A Agente. 
ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary. 


AMILY ENDOWMENT, LIFE 
ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY SOCIETY, 
12, Chat mvc yt peices, London. 
CAPIT — 000, 











probe 
William Butterworth _ Esq. a, 
John Fuller, Esq. Deputy 'y-Chairm 


Lewis Burroughs, Esq. dward Lee, Esq. 
Robert —y Chichester, Esq. Colonel Ouseley. 
on r Henderson. Major Turner. 

1, Latouche, Esq. Joshua Walker, Esq. 


The BONUS for the present year is the same as that declared 
last year, viz.: Twenty per Cent. in reduction of the Premium to 
ary yee have made Five Annual Payments or more on the 


Endowments and Annuities granted as usual. 


NDIA BRANCH. 
a me wad has om. Establishments at Calcutta, Madras, 


iy: 
*x* Tables of Rates, both English and Indian, ca: 
application at the Office. ¥ stnacaeien 
JOHN | CAZENOVE, Secretary. — 


REMAN CE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
THE ENTIRE PROFITS DIVIDED AMONG THE ASSURED. 


Vernon A> Esq. 

John Ledger, E James Traill, Esq. 
Nccorge Whitmore, Esq. 

ADVANTAGES PRESENTED BY 1 HIS SOCIETY. 


LIFE amt Lan CES may be effected by oe yy Half ave 
Increasing or Decreasing Scales ; also 





A. Leslie som Esq. 


LOANS on Personal or other approved Security. 
4 a eon of beeen ny J veucy instalments without o oe 

on favou rms, and repa: easy instalmen’ 

over @ lenthe ned riod, See inv vited to JOIN the BRITISH 

MUTUAL SUBSCRIPTION | ay ASSURAN CE C 

established in counenes with the British Mutual Life a 


tuses, ——y , 3. ¥ may be obtained on 
application at Bpe “ius Mutual Life Office, 17, New Bridge- 
street, Blackfriars. Rules 6 


each copy, or 1s, per post. 
CHARLES JAMES THICKE, Secretary. 


RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
, 389, TuRoemonton-stREET, Bank ; and 14, Patt Mau, 
. Fmomae FARNCOMB, Esq., Alderman, Chairman, 





LLIAM LEAF, Esq., 'y-Chairman, 
Richard E. Aste. Esq. J.H aghers. Esq. Ald. 
Edward Bates, E: Ru pert ing y, Esq. 
Thomas Cam lin, fis, Thomas Kos 4 _ 
James Clift, Esq. Jeremiah Pilcher, 


Lewis Pocock, — 
Physician—Dr. Jeaffreson, 2, Finsbury-square. 
—W. Coulson, Esq. 2, Pacaerikepiace, Old Jewry. 
Consulting Actuary—Professor Hall, M.A. of King’s College. 

ADVANTAGES OF ASSURING WITH THIS COMPANY. 

The premiums are on the lowest scale consistent with security. 

The Assured are protected by an ample subscribed capital—an 
assurance fund of 350,0002., invested on mortgage and in the Go- 
vernment stocks—and an income of 77,000L. a year. 





Premiums to Assure £100. Whole Term. 


Age. | One Year. ‘Seven Years. | With Profits.| Without Profits. 














| 


20 | £017 8 | £019 1 £1 15 10 £111 10 
30 118) 127 255 207 
40 150 169 307 21410 
50] 11441] 11910 468 4001 

324 3170 612 9 6010 





Mutual Branch. 


Assurers on the Bonus ams are entitled, at the end of five 
years, and wards amnually, to ——— in four-fifths, or 80 
per cent. of the profits. The profit assigned to each Policy can be 
added to the sum assured, applied in reduction of the annual pre- 
mium, or be received in cash. At the first division a return of 20 
per cent. in cash on the premiums paid was declared; this will 
allow a permanent reduction in the future annual payments ts for 
life of from 34 to 11 per cent., according to the age, and a rever- 
sionary increase varying from 66 to 28 per cent. on the premiums, 


or from 1 to 3 per cent. on the sum assured. One-half of the | 


“ Whole Term” Premium may remain on credit for seven years 

or one-third of the Premium ma) muy somete s for life as a debt upon 
the Policy at 5 per cent.. or may be paid off at any time without 
notice. Claims paid in one month after proofs have been approved. 
Loans upon approved security. The Medical Officers attend every 
day at Throgmorton-street, at a quarter before 2 o’clock. 


E. BATES, Resident Director. 





Now published, and to be had free on application, 


HE FIFTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF 

THE SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, contain- 

ing full details as to its Progress and Present Position, and as to 
the First Division of Profits which has now been made. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—intending | Life Aseurens, 
ond Potiees -holders in other Companies, are invited to 
e Rates, Principles, and Provisions of the 5 Scorrisit PROVE. 
DENT INSTITU TION, the only Society in which the advantages 
of Mutual can be at 
Since its establishment in 1837 it has issued upwards of 6,000 Poli- 
cies, covering Assurances execoling 2,500, vOur, a result the more 
satisfactory as no indiscriminate Commission has been paid for it. 
foc poe regulations and administration of the Society are as 
beral as is ceemeneae with patty and right principle. 
rmation afforded, either personally or by letter, on 
application to GEORGE GRANT, Resident Secretary. 
London Branch, 12, Moorgate-street. 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, Established by Act of Parliament in 1834. 

No.8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London. 
yee distinctive features of the Company embrace, amongst 








othe: 

Tables of Premiums formed on the lowest scale compatible with 
security, and constructed to meet the various wants of Assurers, 

and every risk to which protection by Assurance can be extended. 

* One-half the Life Premium for the first Five years may remain 
on credi 

Loans granted on approved Personal Security. 

Assured not restricted in their limits of travel, as in most other 
Companies, but may proceed from one part of Europe to anotherin 
decked vessels, without Licence, and to British North America, 
and <a parts of the United States, without extra premium, by 
merel giving t the ordinary notice to the Office in London of the 
intended visit 

Whole-world Policies granted at slightly increased rates of Pre- 
mium, thus rendering a Policy in money transactions a real 
security. 

Prospectuses, and every information, may be obtained upon 
application to the Kesident Director. 








Payments for limited Tables have’ cae speciall 
structed for the Army, Navy, East Inpia eet spe an 
CHANT SERVICES ; 

of the worl id. 


pnd 

ER- 

also for persons voyaging to, or residing in, any 
—No charee for Polley Stamps. 


EB. OSBORNE SMITH, A Secretary. 
11, King Willism-sivest, Mansion Haan? 


[HE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SO- 
CIETY, 39, King-street, Cheapside.—Established 1834, 


NOTICE TO NEW ASSUBERS, July 6, 1853.—I. 
¢ the erent 3 reduction of stamps by the new Stamp Duties’ Act, 





ve resolved not to charge th stam: 
policies issued after this eattiatiaiead ities 
pisurances 3 in force . une 30,1853 .... £957,000 
IE oc denannncnseeecennseensceres < 4 
Invested Ca; ‘ia 


apital.. 
The entire — are annually divided amon the members, i in 























A POST-OFFICE SAVINGS’ BANK. 
IRKBECK LIFE ASSURANCECOMPANY. 


Incorporated by Act of Parliament. Capital, 100,0001 in 
100,000 shares at 1l, each. Offices, 8, Moorgate-street. 
President—The Right Hon. the Ear! of Carlisle. 
Trustees. 


Lord Dudley Coutts Stuart,M.P. Douglas Jerrold, Esq. 
This Co very ne , Which is now ‘represented in all the important 
Mechanics’ titutes of the country, is tr 
of Life Assurance, Sick Benefits, Annuities, and Emigration, and 
— small Loans. 

By the eoeutiag system of this Company, the working classes 
will be enabled to invest their Savings in the Investment Fund, 
through the medium of the Post-office, and to secure in this way 
a much greater profit than is granted by Savings’ Banks. Deposits 
of not less than oss Shillings and Sixpence are received daily at 
the Office, and may be remitted from the country, when the sum is 
under 1/.,in postage stamps; and ve thissum in the form of a 
Post-oftice Order, made pay: able to Mr. GEORGE COLE, the Secre- 
tary, at the General Post-oftice. In return for all Deposits Stock 





Depositors may withdraw half their deposits at three months’ 
notice, and the remainder at six months’ notice ; but the Directors 
will be ready at all times to entertain applications from depositors 
= immediate advances on their stock vouchers—hereby giving to 




















Branch of the , Comeen *s plan the character of a 
safe and highly remunerative Sa wings 
W. BLANCHARD JERROLD, Acting Director. 
Forms for Life Assurance, Annuities, Loans, and Investments, 
ou, be had on application at the Uffice, No. 8, Moorgate-street, 


proportion to the a. in- 
: terest. The effect of this mode of division will be seen in the fol- 
owing table :— Vouchers are iss 
r Pr ; Addi- | Equivalent Reduced 
Year {°3¢6/ Sum | Original) tions. ' Premiums. 
& 
when j|fs.2| As- Te- 
<<" mium. {1852/1853} 1852 | 1853 
£ | £ allele £8 d.| £ & d. 
1834 29 | 1,000 io $| Sal ase 16 4 6! 1512 6 
o 42 000 | 7113 4 | 797) 846) $32) 2% ¢ 
” 50 | 2,000 | 9013 4 | 922) 957) 411811} 36 9 6 
SAMUEL BROWN, Actuary. | City. 








EQUitasle, FIRE INSURANCE COM. 


PANY. West Strand, London. Capital Half-a-Millign 
sterling. Half the Profits divided amongst the insured. 
ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL BARCLAY, Esq., Chairman, 
The Rates of this Company y ae be Gaps to te caeaiingy 
moderate, and ee than ofa of er Offices. 
WILLIAM HOWELL PRESTON, Seeretary, 


[®DISPUTABLE LIFE POLICY COMPANY, 
72, Lombard -street, and 24, Connaught-te: 
Whether : as F; amily Provi isions, or ‘to be used for aes ‘and wm 
ry tr —_ = ray olicies are the only ce’ 


“ALI EX “ROBE RTSON, Siheat! 


ATIONAL MERCANTILE LIFE ASSUR- 

ANCE SOCIETY, conker. » Meesien-bomm, London.—The 

Directors have to intimate that nancial year of this Society 

coon - the 30th of September ro and that all proposals re- 

ceived by the Office before toes date’ will have the advantage ofa 
full year’s bonus over those effected 

and full ye be had at the Head Office, or at any of 

the Society's Agenci: 
By oraer of the Directors, 
JENKIN JONES. Actuary and Secretary. — 


HE ACHILLES INSURANCE COMPANY 
for LIFE, FIRE, LOANS,-and ANNUITIES. 








and 














Directors. 
Sir HENRY WINSTON BARRON, Bart. Chairman. 
Col. LOTHIAN 8. DICKSON, Deputy-Chairman. 


David Bir ne, Esq. Soot. J. Bishop Culpeper. 
Davi sag ig Henry Francis Home, Esq. 
Burr Esq. William Vardy, Esq. 
Willen Gourt James Toleman, Esa. 


Edward Miall, Esq. 
Insurance may be effected in the Achilles s Company in any way, 
or for any purpose most convenient to the 
The following are the Rates of Premium = ‘the class of Policies 
most generally taken out. 


Annual Premium 7 the Assurance fi 1001. for the whole of 








Life with Profits 
ABC... .. 00000. 25 | 35 | 45 | 5S 65 
| 
Annual &Kad|Sind|£Zad)/h8d £ 2d, 
Premium .. 22 6) 214 5] 314 9| 510 9, 816 3 

















Premiums may be paid Quarterly, Half-yearly, or Auoaalty. 
Annuities, Immediate and Deferred, granted on equitable terms, 
Loans granted to Poliey-holders on real and personal security, 
and to enable them to ase their own Reame. A Policy of 
Insurance required to the amount only of the sum borrow 
rospectuses, forms of proposal, , &c., with every other informa 
tion, may beee obtained at the Company’s Office. 


_®, Cannon-street, City. HUGH TAPLIN, Secretary. 


XLEY & COS ASBESTOS FILTER, en- 

larged. Price 30s. each ; small size, 15s. TAYLOR & PE. ARS, 

8, George-yard, Lombard-street. Twenty Gallons of pure Water 

All mineral and noxious matters entirely separated by 

Lancet, and all the standard journals, as to the 
value of Asbestos in filtration. 


DAVIESS CANDLES, 64d. per Ib. ; moulds, 
sperm, ls. i and ls. a 8d, Sid. hd. and 15 ee 
= solar, ae. 9d.; sperm, 8&8; 


4s. 6d. per galion ; : 
le +t rose, $y 


Windsor = 1s. 3d. per packet; ww: 
almond, 2s. 6d. ; sew soap, 368., 44s. and 48s. 
mottled soap, 50s., for cash.—At M. o DAVIES . SON'S oe 
established warehouse, 63, St. Martin’s-lane, Charing-cross. 
TKINSON AND BARKER'S ROYAL 
INFANTS’ PRESERVATIVE. — Mothers, call at your 
Druggist’s and purchase a Bottle of the above. It is the best 
Medicine in the world for Infants and Young Children for the 
prevention and cure of those Disorders incident to Infants; 
affording instant relief in Convulsions, Flatulency, Affections 
of the Bowels, difficult Teething, &c. &c., and may be given with 
—_ immediately after birth. It is no misnomer Cordial !— 
stupefactive, deadly narcotic !—but a veritable preservative of 
Tafants Mothers would act wisely in always keeping it in the 


"Frasaved only by ROBERT BARKER, Bowdon, near Man- 
chester (Chemist to Her Most Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria), 
in Bottles at 1s. 14d., 28. 9d., and 48. 6d. each, 

CAUTION.—Observe the names of“ ATKIN SON & BARKER’ 
on the Government Stamp. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS. 
—An extraordinary CURE OF A BAD FOOT.—Mr. 

Henry Kennewell states,in a letter to his mother, from Burrs 
Burra, Port Adelaide, that in’ his journey to those Mines, from 
Adelaide, he es compelled to walk, for want of conveyance, and 
in doing so and afterwards poisoned, his foot, which 
became so bad. that he was under a surgeon’s hands for more than 
four months, without obtaining any relief. He was then induced 
to try greet, "s Ointment and Pills, which in three weeks com- 
ies © is foot.—Sold by all Drugg at Professor 

lelloways Establishment. 244, Sti Strand, London: 


WORMS IN CHILDREN AND GROWN PERSONS. 
HOUSANDS are suffering the privation of 


health, and a fe 2 prematar, death by Worms in the 
human body.—DR. THO SIAN REMEDY, by which 
he will guarantee the coin 8 oer is cured in two days, — 
out offending the stomach of an infant, or — delicate wg vag 
he common symptoms of worms are—a ble odour af 
the breath, bluish appearance about the ey A, paleness of the lips, 
itching of the nose, flatulence, nausea, headache, sickness, i ar 
appetite, acrid eructations, furred tongue, oppressed breathings, 
pulse iceup, vertigo, tenesmus, 
deranged bowel, “pale and | iat griping pains, & 
dry cough, thirst, vomiting, startings oa sleep, and grinding 
of the teeth. This medicine has stood the test of nearly every hos- 
pital in England and America, where the Doctor introduced it 
with perfect success in every case, and has had fifteen years’ expe- 
rience of the y of this remedy, having during that period 
applied it in some hundreds of inveterate cases weekly, both in 
private practice and in various hospitals on the Continent, and ia 
America, and can positively assert it has never failed single 
case, therefore he he with confidence offers it to the pats, and wil will 
send it te ost See)’ to payabl part of the kingdom upon recei 
office order for 5s. le to Dr. Tuomas, M.R.C.8.L., fi 
resident M.D. of 
“My child vndea thread-worms by hundreds, the next morn- 
ing.—J ane GREENING.” ed 
“ Dear Sir.—A worm nearly three yards long has been expell 
from my child, five pease. by one dose of your medicine.— From 


rs. Broveuton, Colcheste: 
Hundreds of cases d be cited, but space prevents.—DaviD 























= 4-— 


conld 
Tuomas, M.R.C.8.L., 14,Stroud- street, Dover. 
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()\ FFICE AND LIBRARY FURNITURE.— 
a, 4 BE SOLD, Secondhand and New, Bookcases, Tables, 
i Bedroom Furniture, the enamelled sgpaanbd to imi- 
= “ le e, 5 other Woods. Price moderate 
exceodin Fircie, and easily kept clean, at the Furniture Ware, 
house, 32, LITTLE MOORFIELDS, Finsbury. 


ENT" 8 ea eNT CHRONOMETERS, 
ATCHES, and MARINER'S COMPASS.— 
passage SENT. Clockmaker to the Queen and His Royal 





to announce that, under the will 
Hine int late E. . Dent, she as succeeded exclusively to all his 
patent 1, Strand, 34, Royal Exchange, 
and te urret et Clock and Compass Factory, at Somerset-wharf, 
Stran 





HE ROYAL EXHIBITION.—A valuable, 
newly-invented vey eeek powerful Waistcoat Pocket-glass, 
the size of a Walnu ~ iy + eters ata distance of 


Portman-square. 
RIZE MEDAL to GAISTOR'S SADDLES 
(MILITARY and PARK) and HARNESS. 
SADDLERY, Harness, Horse Clothing, Blankets, Brushes, 
Sponges, and every other Stable Requisite. Outfits for India. 
Prices, cash, t... 20 to 30 per cent. below those usually charge 
for credit. terials, Workmanship, and Style not to be sui 
A detailed List will be —— by} post, or may be es on appli- 
cation at CAISTOR’S, 7, Baker: ease, Peta SERED, where the 
Exhibition Saddles and Wacane, may be see: 


AVIS’S RECONNOITERING TELE- 
SCOPE.—To be had of the Maker, JOHN DAVIS, yo 
gen. Derby.—Price of the Telescope, sent free by post, 36s. 
Telescope, with additional Eye-piece and Stand, su! ciently power- 
ae to show Saturn's Ring, 3. 28. 
A simple and efficient “MICROSCOPE, Bs adapted for Bota- 
nical and kindred pursuits, price 2. 5s. is Instrument has a 
Coddington and two other Lenses, i. bm Fine Adjustment, 
Apparatus, and Case. 








to und be i ‘or 
FACHTING, and {oSPORTSHEN, @ GENTLEMEN, and GAME- 
KEEPERS. Price 1U. 10s, sent free—TELESCOPES. Anew and 
: rtant IN VENTION in yyy ES. aoe 
cone nary powe! some, 34 inches, with an extra eye- 
distinctly Jupiter's Moons, Saturn’s Ring, and 
e ¢ Double Stars. They supersede every other kind, and are of all 
sizes for the waistcoat pocket . Shooting, Military p — 
Opera and Race-course lasses by wonderful powers ; 
object can be clearly seen, from 10 to 12 miles istant.—Invaluable 
newly-invented prese! pectacles. Invisible and all kinds of 
Acoustic Instruments for relief ¢ extrenre deafness.— Messrs. 8. 
& B. pROLO MONS, Opticians and Aurists, 39, Albemarle-street, 
Piccadilly, opposite the York Hotel. 


EPARATE EN VELOPES SUPERSEDED.— 
band vars PAPER admits of three clear pages for 

co! each measuring by 8 inches, forms its own 
alah onal identifies the contents with the address and post-mark. 
Price 98. 6d. per ream, self-sealing, and perfectly —F. W. 





LKINGTON and Cc O., 
PATENTEES OF THE ELECTRO PLATE. 
MANUFACTURING SILVERSMITHS, BRONZISTS, &c., 
Respectfully urge upon Purchasers to observe that each article 
bears their Patent i “E. & CO, under a crown,” as no others 


are warran’ y the: 

The fact frequent an forth of articles being plated by * Elking- 
ton’s Process,” affords no = of the quality, as numerous 
manufacturers are licensed by them to use the Process, but without 
restriction in the mete of sited thereon,” the meta) employed, or 
the thickness of silve: These productions were 
an Se ad of the “ Council 

ent, 


a REET 
te MOORGATE-STREET, } LONDON; 
NEWHALL-STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
tes, Drawings, an and Prices ices sent free by post. 
‘Replating and Gilding as usual. 





RALPH, Manufacturer, 36, Throgmorton-street, Bank. 
HE BEST SHOW of IRON BEDSTEADS 
in the KINGDOM is Tian, 8. BUprors. we 
has TWO VERY LARGE ROOMS, which are devoted to t 

Excuse IVE SHOW of IRON and ‘BRASS BEDSTEADS and 
HILDREN’sS COTS with epgeeeriate Beddi ing ome Mattresses. 

pea Iron from 168, 3d. aren ie Folding Bed- 

steads, from 12s, 6d.; Patent ee Bedsteads, fitted with dove- 
tail joints and patent sacking, from 19s. 6d.; and Cots from 20s. 
exch. Handsome Ornamental Iron and Brass Bedsteads, in great 

variety, from 2/. 38. to 131, 138, 


WILLIAM 8, BURTON has TEN LARGE SHOW-ROOMS 





PS 





(all commun hooting). exclusive - fhe Shop Soveies solely to the 
show of GENERAL FURNISH IKON MO GBRY (includ- 
ares,) 80 ar- 





ing Cutlery, Nickel Silver, Plated | oe aay 
d that P 


e their —s 
e8 = 


map > coal and at once 


ngravings sent (per post) free. The money 
for every mee not approved of. 

OXFORD-STREET (corner of Newman-street); Nos. 1 & 2, 

NEWMAN- STREET; and 4and 5, PERRY'S: PLACE. 


O YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 
WHISKERS, &c.?—EMILY pears CRINILENE has 
been many years established as the o nly pe 
relied upon for the eetenation of the 
brome! preventing the hi 
ig gTeyness, and = the production atwalenere, musta 





egeoroms, &e, a} three or four weeks, with certainty. It is an 
sonipt of t t oe ne a and oe : BANS 
Teceipt of twen! —* our Denny Dos stamps, by Mi: +37 A, 
anand ray's gan Gres home daily, from 
ays except ve i ay Crinilene, and 

hy AA, aa pair o whiskers os. a oe Wey. “it has 


certainly improved my hair,”—J. 
tually checked the greyness. ~~ % fan 


AFETY for STREET DOORS.—CHUBB'S 
PATENT LATCHES, with very small and neat keys, are per- 
fectly safe from the attempts of picklocks and false keys. They 
are very strong, not liable to get out of order, and the price so low 
a8 te place them within the reach of all classes. Chubb’s Patent 
Rw gon! Safesand Boxes form a complete preservation for hay 
Prat , books, &c. from fire and thieves. Chubb & Son, 5: 
‘u's Churchyard, London ; 28, Lord-street, Liverpool ; 16, . 
street, Manchester; and Horsley Fields, Wolver 


SLERS’ TABLE GLASS, CHANDELIERS, 
LUSTRES, $6 “4, Ne crag emo London, conducted in con- 
nexion with their M road-street . Birmingham. Esta- 
ed_ 1807. Richly e cut me carane t variety, 
Water pum, Se Gob. — ‘onal all kinds < of Table Glass 
b ph. = moderate pri Crystal glass Chandeliers, of new 
and elegant designs, for Gas or or Candles. A large stock of Foreign 
Ornamental Glass always on view. ders 
with despatch. 


NOW THYSELF! — Professor Burnkrnsor 
cm ye to cootie from all classes the t flatte: 
testimonials of success describing the’ CHARACTERS « of 
Persons from their HAN] DWRITING G, pointing out their mental 
and moral qualities, whether g or bad.— ress by letter, 
stating age ~y ! Sex < of the wee. and inclosing 13 pot postage 

stamps, to Dr. ll, _ Exeter Change, Strand, London. 


RITISH COLLEGE of HEALTH, New-road, 
London.—BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH of JAMES MORI: 
SON, the Hygeist, with the reasons that led him to the discover 
of the Hygeian ystem of Medicine and the Vegetable Unive: 
Medicines (Morison’s Pats, after 35 years of irene suffering 
under the medical facul 7: "Si — ?~— the youngest son of 
Alexander Morison, was born at Bognie, in the county of 
ee, in the ye —= 170. . “The family has been long known as 
of great and the subject of this 
rie sketch was the second brother of J ohn Morison, late Member 
for Banffshire. In early life he studied at the U: niversity of Aber- 
a and afterwards at Hanau, in Germany, being intended for 
the mencnnitie fi Aten 5 ng his studies he resided at 


iga as e West Indies, where 
he acq ined por tie Wer lade property. Having suffered 
much! = ill health he was obliged to leave that country and pro- 
eosing. from change of clime a restoration to 
cannot do better than describe the peeves interesting 
Part: jonlars, given by himself in the Morisoniana :—A 35 years’ in- 
expressible suffering, both of body and mind, is an event too which 
falls but to the lot of few, ifof any at all. Had it pleased God to 
have called me out of this world eight years a6 I should have died 
4s another man, and been forgotten, and the world could have 
Teaped no benefit from my case and misfortunes, nor from the fa- 
Yourable effects produced by the same means on my children. This 
isa tee to the world not often to be met with, and a con- 
ng a of the motto prefixed to this advice, that ‘health and 
ae thin the of us all.’” For the remainder of the 
tography see the abridged Morisoniana, price 6d., to be had of all 
4 Agents for the sale of Morison’s Pills. Family motto—Uno 
Mane one blow. Family estate—Strawberry-vale, Finchley, 


Rompees, . Dorken” It effec- 
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A CLEAR COMPLEXION. 


ODFREY’S EXTRACT OF | ELDER 
FLOWERS, is comely ing, Im 
roving, Beautify ying, and Preserving ae aSKIN giving it a 
Bloom ing and charming appearance, being at once @ most fragrant 
perfume and deligh comets. It will completely remove Tan, 
Sun-burn, Reiness, &c., and a by its balsamic and healing qualities, 
render the skin soft, pliable, and free from dryness, scurf, 
humour, pimple, or wil ‘becin and, by continuing its use only a 
short time, the skin will _— continue soft and smooth, 
and the my ag pertect ear and beautiful. Sold in 
bottles, price 2s. yy —*— for using it, by all Medicine 
Venders and Perfume’ — 


A NEW DISCOVERY IN TEETH. 


R. HOWARD, SURGEON-DENTIST, 52 
FLEET-STREET. * has in troduced an ENTIRELY NEW 
DESCRIPTION of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, "fixed without oan. 
wires, or ligatures, They iy ay A resemble eo natura! 
as not to distinguished m t by the closest ob- 
poses #3 A A will ped 











ever re used, 


is method does not re- 
quire the extraction of roo 


root or any painful operation, and will 

support and preserve Baas yah. at are loose, and is guaranteed to 

restore ar - ona 5 Decayed teeth rendered 
nm m 


sound and useful 
52, FLEET- STREET. At home from Ten till Five. 








[Noborous CHAMBER COMMODES, | 


| mense saving and important improvement of the. animal. Oat- 


affording a great comfor’ to Invalids and to those in attend- 
one Prices: in "a , 2. 68.; in an elegant ma- 

ny inclosure, 31. in easy, arm. chairs, &c. Patentees, 
Pure E & CO., 26, \Tavictock-otvest Covent-garden. Sole depot for 
the hermetically: sealed Pan, with self-actin ne valve, for places in 
gardens, entirely preventing the return of cold air or effluvia, price 
ll. A prospectus, with cageerings. forwarded by inclosing two 
ee stamps. Thousands en supplied to Families and 

ospitals within the last ten years wi with uniform approval. 


NDIGESTION, CONSTIPATION, NER- 
VOUSNESS, &.—BARRY DU BARRY & CO.’8 HEALTH- 

RESTURING FOOD for INVALIDS and INFANTS, 

THE REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, 
the only natural, pleasant, and effectual remedy (without medi- 
cine, purging, inconvenience, or expense, as it saves fift; _— its 
cost in other remedies) for nervous, stomachic, intestinal, liver and 
bilious complaints, however deeply rooted, dyspepsia (indigestion), 
habitual constipation, diarrhea, acidity, heartburn, flatulency, 
erupt on of — skin, rheuma- 
tism, gout, dropsy, sickness at the stomach du at 
_ and under all other png debility i in = aged as well 
spose, cramps, paralysis, &c. 
Dr. Wurzer's Testimonial. 











* Bonn, July 19, 1852. 

“This light and ome my Farina is ome of the most excellent, 
nourishing, and rativ s, in man, 
cases, all kinds of seedioinen, Itis moe pe he useful in confine 
habit of body, as also diarrhea, bowel complaints, affections of the 
kidneys and bladder, such as stone or gravel ; inflammatory irri- 
tation and cramp of the ureth cramp of the kidneys and bladder, 
strictures, and hemorrhoids. This really invaluable ee A is 
em| —— with the most ney se t, not only in bronchial 

pulmonary complaints, where tation and pain are to be 
pend tow but also in Pe a! and bronchial consumption, in 
which it counteracts e nam ay the troublesome cough ; and Iam 
enabled with perfect truth to express the conviction that Du 
Barry’s Revalenta 5 Arabica is adapted whe ~ = cure of ~ aaa 

ic URZ 

“ Counsel of Medicine, and practical M.D. in Bonn.” 
A few out of 50,000 Cures :— 

Cure, No. 71 of dyspepsia : from the Right Hon. the Lord Stuart 
de Decies:—“ I have derived considerable benefit from your Reva- 
lenta Arabica Food,and consider it due to yourselves and the pub- 
lic to authorize the publication of these lines.—Stuart de Decies.” 

Cure, No. 49,832 :—“ Fifty years’ indescribable agony from dys- 
pepsia, nervousness, asthma, cough, constipation, flatulency, 
spams, sickness at the stomach, and vomitings have been removed 
by D :* Barr: elk” excellent food.—Maria Jolly, Wortham Ling, near 


“> -“ * 

:—“ Twenty-five years’ nervousness, constipation, 
intowtion, aa debility, ‘ven which I had suffered great misery, 
and which no =~ could remove or relieve, have been effec- 
tually cured by Du Barry’s food in a very short time.—W. R. 
Reeves, Pool ser Tiverton. 

Cure, No. ears’ d 








yspepsia, nervousness, debility, 
my nausea, for which my servant had con- 
sulted the advice of pany. have been effectually removed by Du 
Barry’s delicious food in a very short time. I shall be happy to 
snower ony inquiries.—Rey. John W. Flavell, Ridlington Rectory, 
orfo 
London Agents :—Fortnum, Mason & Co., 182, Piceadilly, pur- 
veyors to Her Majesty the Queen ; Hedges ‘& Butler, 155, ent- 
street ; and e- all respectable grocers, chemiste, and ok 
cine venders. In canisters, sui! tably ed for all climates, and 
with full sngiegetiens, 1lb. 28. ye 9d. 21b. 48. 6d.; Sib. 118, ; 121b, 228. ; 
super refined, 3 101b. 338, The 101b. and 121b, carriage free, 
on receipt of post-office order.—Barry Du Barry & Co. 77, Kegent- 
street, London. 





ae bo ecay, and will be found | 


| Horse Hair Hair Gloves and Belts. 








NDIAN CARVED FURNITURE (as pre- 
by the Hon. East India Com to Her Majesty, and 
exhibited at the Crystal Palace), pote way ricbip-cnatel > 
ing-room, Library, Priedieu, and other Chairs, Couches, Settees, 
Cabinets, Flower Stands; Loo, Work, and other Tables ; with 
Indian Paper Hangings, can now be sold for = _~ time in any 
quahiiey, 4 —=ee clgmant contge and beautiful Bombay work- 
manship, at moderate Prices, at ) 

Upholsterers to Her Majesty, 80, Chases Decorator - 


THE BEST FIT WEARS BEST. 
“ Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy. 
But uot expressed in fancy ; rich, a end — 
For the apparel oft proclaims the 
THE BEST CLOTH GIVES THE ‘Most WEAR. 
Nearly 1,500 well-dressed Gentlemen can attest that these fi 
are daily accomplished by the practical Tailors at 73, tobe 
Note the Number, Seventy-three. 


HE TEA DUTY IS NOW REDUCED, 
and we are enabled to sel] Prime Congou Tea at 3s. 
The best Con ee Tea at ts. 4d.; Rich vane Beccheng Tea af ae. er I$ 
Good Green at 38, dd. and 3a, 8d. ; Prime Gresn Ten ab ae-3 
and Delicious Green Tea at 5s. 

We strongly recommend our friends to buy Tea at our present 
yetets, On 9 _ are getting dearer. Those who purchase now will 
save mon 

The —y br. ANTATION COFFEE is now 1s. per pound, The 
best Mocha ls, 4d. 

Teas, Coffees, and all other is, sent curiogs 9 by our ~- 
vans and carts, if within e ght miles; and T ens, Coffees, and 
Spices sent carriage free to any part of England, if to the jue o 
EA AND COLONIAL MERCHANT 


408.or upwards, by 
PRULLIPS & COMPANY, 
Te 8, KING Wiles a ET, 
. LONDON 
A General Price Current Free by Post on Rontigetion 


OUSE FURNISHING, DECORATIVE, 
and PAPER-HANGING Es SABLISHMEET, 451, Oxford- 
street, London. —E. T. ARCHER respectfully calls attention to 
his very large amar X of every description of articles — 
for use or ornament—in the cottage to the on—s 
chint ts, and cabinet furniture of the best 
and design. In the PAPER-HANGINGS and a worioaniip 
will & found the designs of the best artists of the past and present 
time. Foreign Sie of the best fabric.—Manufactory, Royal 
Steam m Mills Wandsworth, Surrey. 


HE SUN DESTROYS a GOOD CARPET. 
—A few Aion & expenied on INDIA MATTING will pre- 














vent this, and ad, tly to comfort during the heat of co. 
A large assortment, in every width and variety o! Tm, 

SA LE. very much below the usual prices, at T LOAR'S. ‘india 
Matting arehouse, 42, Ludgate-hill, London. 





DPINNEFORD'S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA, 
an excellent Renely for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache. 

Gout, and Indigestion ; mild A 

for Females and Children. DIN 


sents is admiral adapted 
Chemists, 172, New Sopgeiest. aad Agents for the Improved 


p? YOU BRUISE YOUR OATS YET? 


One bushel of Oats crushed will nearly make two: im- 


bruisers, Chaff-cutters, Ploughs, T 





Flour Mills, Light Carts, Mini Tools, ‘anck and Tile ditto, 
Corn-dressing ditto, Horse and Steam Machinery put up, &c. 
Repairs done.—M. WEDLAKE & CO., 118, Penclarch-etreck. 


Pamphlet on Feeding, 1s. List, with nearly 300 illustrations, ls. ; 
per post, each 1s. 4d. 


OZEAU’S COPAHINE MEGE, or SAC- 
CHARATED CAPSULES.—A potest substitute for Consthe 
will be found in the Copahine Mége, which has been approved by 
the French Academy of M and 
in the Paris and London Hospitals, ( (see Lancet of Nov. ae, 
extract of which will be forw wo on application’) prepared 
and sold by G. JOZEAU, French Chemist, 49, H 
don, and 161, Rue Montmartre, Paris ; and the p rincipal at Chemists 
of France, En land, and the Colonies. The bottle of 100 ca) 
4s. 6d. ; of 50 ditto, 2a 9d., and the name of GABRIEL JOZE 
printed on the Government stamp. 


ETCALFE & CO’s NEW PATTERN 
TOOTH BRUSH & PENETRATING HAIR BRUSHES. 
—The Tooth Brush has the important advantage of searching 
thoroughly into the divisions of the teeth, and is famous for the 
hairs not coming loose, 1s. An improved Clothes Brush, incapable 
of injuring the finest nap. Penetrating Hair Brushes, with the 
durable unbleached Kussian bristles. Flesh Brushes of wy 
graduated and powerful friction. Velvet Brushes, _e os 
the most su: anner. Smyrna RG = 
direct importations, Metcalfe & Co. are enabled to secure to fo their 
customers the luxury of a Genuine png ly at 
METCALFE, BINGLEY & ©0.’S tablishenent, 130 B, 
Oxford-street, one door from Hlbeeateces 
Caution.—Beware of the words ‘From Metcalfe’s” adopted by 


some houses. 
_MBTCALFE'S ALKALINE TOOTH POWDER, 2%. per box. 
NFANTS’ NEW FEEDING BOTTLES. 


From the Lancet :—* We have =~ a anythin =" La a 
tiful as the nursing bottles introduced b: xford- 
street.” ae are adapted - se Miscute, a and all Kinds o = ~~} 
are perfect * artifice mother ” ever inven 
elastic soft nt role, very alons y maak Soy | no infant vill 
refuse, and whether for wean = roaring 7 peo d, or occasional 
feeding, are quite unrivalled. BENJAMIN ELAM, 196, Oxford- 
street.—7s. 6d. E is stamped with my name and ‘address. 
Beware of imitations. 


BRIGHTON SELTZER WATER, 4s. a dozen. 
PER has reduced his yates for BRIGHTON 
SELTZER a PP ACHIN NGEN from 68. to 48. per dozen. 
VICHY and other celebrated Waters in proportion, and which 
are unsurpassed if not unequalled. Six-dozen beara rs carri 

















a nD tiv zt daily, A Pro th List of Pr 
requir elivery twice daily. rospectus, Wi 8 ae 
can be a lication.— Hooper, 7, Pall Mall Bast, and 55 


Grosvenor-street, “Bond street. 


OURSELF! What you are, and what fit for.— 
, ELLEN GRAHAM continues L give her novel and in- 
of from an examination of the 

ome om Foy ina Ix 3 of —— peculiarly her own, filling 








the four t of pa ersons desirous of knowing 
their true c' vty or that “f ong — must ne a men 
of the writing, stating sex an posed age (inclosing 13 


tage stamps), to Miss Grates, 14 re Mande -court, Holborn, 
to don, and they will receive ina few days a minute detail ofthe 
gifts, defects, talents, tastes, affections, &c. of the writer, with 
many other things hitherto unsuspected. 
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MACMILLAN & CO, CAMBRIDGE, 


HAVE LATELY PUBLISHED AND ARE PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION, 
THE FOLLOWING BOOKS :— 


The Genealogies of Our Lord and 
SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST, as contained in the Gospels of 
St. Matthew and St. Luke, reconciled with each other and 
with the Genealogy of the House of David, from Adam to the 
close of the Canon of the Uld Testament, and shown to be in 
harmon ag want the true Chronology of the Times. By LORD 
AKTH ERVEY, M.A. Rector of Ickworth with Horn- 
ingheath. 8vo, (Just ready. 


A History of the Christian Church 
from the SEVENTH CENTURY to the REFORMATION. 
rown 8vo. With Four Maps constructed for this Work by A. 
Keith Johnston. (Just ready. 
*x* This Volume is a part of a Series of Theological acs 
which are in progress. 


Twenty Sermons for Town ‘Congrega- 
TIONS. By the Rev. CHARLES HARDWICK, M.A. Fellow 
of St, Catbarine’s Hall, and Cambridge Preacher at the Chapel 
Royal, Whitehall, Author of ‘A History of the XXXIX Arti- 

cles.’ Crown 8vo. “cloth, 68. 6d. 
“ Possess a clearness, and candour, and Gunath of of feeling 
and lengenes not at all ‘usual.”—Guardian, Feb. 9,1 


Theological Essays. 
By FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE, Chaplain of Lin- 
coln’s lon, and Professor of Divinity in King’s College, London. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 


1. On Charity. 2 OnSin. 3, On the Evil Spirit. 4. On the 
sense of Righteousness in Men and their discovery of a Ke- 
deemer. 5. On the Son of God. 6 Onthe Incarnation. 7. On 
the Atonement. 8&. On the Resurrection of the Son of God 
from Death, the Grave, and Hell. 9. On Justification by Faith. 
10, On Regenerati jon. 11. On the Ascension of Christ. 12. On 
the Judgment Day. 13, On Eneoteation. 14. On the Personality 
and Teaching of the Holy Spirit. 15. On the Unity of the 
Church. 16. On the fini | and Unity. Conclusion—OUn Eter- 
nal Life and Eternal De: 


The Prophets and Kings of the Old 
TESTAMENT. By the Rev. F. D. MAURICE, M.A. Chap- 
lain of Lincoln's Inn, Professor of Divinity in King’s College, 
3 Crown Svo. cloth, 108. 

* No statesman, no litician, no student of history, can fail 
to derive instruction from this volume.” *— Spectator, 2 


Lord Bacon and Sir Walter Raleigh: 
Critical and Biographical Essays. By MACVEY NAPIER, 
Esq., late Editor of the Edinburgh Review and of the Encyclo- 

ia Britannica. Yost 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. (Just published. 
“ The Essay on Bacon fills up an important chapter in the 


history of Philosophy...... The Essay on Raleigh is by far the 
yo of i — man that has hitherto been pub- 


Phaethon; or, Loose..Thoughts for 
LOOSE THINKERS. By the Kev. ate KINGSLEY, 
Canon of Middieham and Rector of Eversley; Author of * The 
Saint’s Tragedy, &c. Crown Svo, sewed, 2s. 

“ We areglad to commend Phaethon.”— Examiner. 


Sermons, Doctrinal and Practical. 
By the Rev. WILLIAM ARCHER BUTLER, M.A. late 
Agel of Moral Philosophy in the University of Dublin. | 
FE with a Memoir of the Author's Life, by the Rev. 
THOMAS WOODWARD, M.A. Vicar of Mullingar. With 
Portrait. Second Edition. 8vo. cloth lettered, 12s. 
“ An eminent divine and a profound thinker.”— English Rev. 


The Restoration of Belief. 


Crown 8vo, sewed, 2s, 6d. each Part. 


Contents, 
Part 1. > in relation to its Ancient and Modern 


Part II. On the. Supernatural Element contained in the Epi- 
8 and its bearing on the argument. 
Part III. The) Miracles of the Gospels considered i in their rela- 
tion to the principal features of ae Christian 
Scheme. Which completes the work 
Ly ‘early ready. 
“ Calm and invincible logic.”—North British Rev., Noy. 1352, 


Notes on Jonah and Hosea, Critical 
and Explanatory. By the Rev. W. DRAKE, M.A. late Fellow 
of 5t. John's College, Cambridge. 8vo. cloth, 93. 


Letters from Italy and Vienna. 
Small 8vo. cloth, 5s. 6d. 
* Living and life-like.”—Spectator. 


Juvenal: chiefly from the Text of 
JAH ‘ With English Notes for the use of Schools. By J. E. 
MAYOR, M.A. Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Crown a cloth, 10s. 6d. 


®schyli Eumenides. 
The Greek Text with English Notes; with an Introduction, 
containing an Analysis of C. O. Miiller’s Dissertations ; and an 
English Metrical Translation. By BERNAKD DRAKE, M.A 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge; Editor of * Sandia 
De Corona.” Svo. cloth, 78. 6d. 


Hellenica; or, a History of Greece in 
GREEK, con with sa, Invasion of Xerxes, Part L. ; 
iodorus and Thucydides. With Explanatory 
Notes, Crit and “7 for the Use of Schools. 
WRIGHT. ona of T: ziniy College, Cambridge, and Head 
Master of "Sutton Coldfield Grammar School. 12mo. cloth, 


3a. 6 
This book is already in use in Rugby and Harrow and other 
Schools, 





Mr. Merivale’s (Author of ‘ The His- 


tory of Rome’) SALLUST for SCHOOLS. Crown 8vo. cloth, 


pri 
“ An excellent edition. The English Notes, which are abun- 
dant, are clear and very helpful.”—Guardian, Oct. 6, 1852. 


Plato’s Republic. 


A new Translation into English, with an Introduction end 
Notes. By two Fellows of Trinity College, ' Cambridge, ( 
VAUGHA M.A., and the Rev. J. LL. DAVIES, wa) 
Crown Syo. Naot 78. 6d. 

* Refined scholarship. A very ite critical Introduction and 
a careful Analysis.”—English Review. 


Demosthenes De Corona. 
The Greek Text, with English Notes. By BERNARD 
DRAKE, M.A. Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, Editor 
and T of ‘The des of schylus.’ Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 5s. 
“Will enable a student to read the original with compara- 
tive ease.”—Literary Gazette. 


Translation of Demosthenes on the 
CROWN. By the Rev. J. P. NORRIS, Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and one of Her Majesty's Inspectors of 
Schovis. Sewed, 3s. 

“ The best translation that we remember to have seen.” 
Literary Gazette. 





The Elements of Grammar taught in 
ENGLISH. By the Rev. E. THRING, M.A. Fellow of 
King’s College, Cambridge. 18mo. bound in cloth, 

“ We strongly recommend this grammar to the attention of 
those who are interested in Education.” 
English Journal of Education. 


The Child’s Grammar. 
Being the substance of the above, with Examples for Practice. 
Adapted for Junior Classes. 18mo, limp cloth, 1s. 
“ The most rational we have seen. ”"—The Nonconformist, 
“ Cannot be too strongly r 


A Treatise on the Differential Calcu- 
LUS; and the Elements of the Integral Calculus. With 
numerous F. xamples. By I. TODHUNTER, M.A. Fellow of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. cloth, 1 08. 

“The Examples are sufficiently numerous to render another 
book unnecessary.” — Preface. 
“ For the great bulk of tical 
at the of their acquaintance with the Calculus—we 
have not seen a treatise so well adapted as the —— 





th tudent: especial] 








By the same Auth wy 
A Treatise on Analytical Statics. 


With numerous Examples. Crown Sve. cloth, [Just ready. 


Elementary Mechanics. 
Accompanied by numerous Examples solved Geometrically. 
By J. B. PHEAR, M.A. Fellow and Mathematical Lecturer 
of Clare Hall, Cambridge. 8vo. boards, 10s. 6d. 
“The task is well executed.... His arrangement is lucid, his 
proofs simple and beautiful.” "The Educator. 


By the same Author, 


Elementary Hydrostatics. 


Accompanied by numerous Examples. Crown Svo. cloth, 


* An excellent introductory book. The definitions are very 
clear ; the descriptions and explanations are sufficiently fuil 
and intelligible : the inv estigations are simple and scientific. 
The examples greatly enhance its value. 

English Journal of Education, March, 1853. 


Arithmetic and Algebra in their Prin- 

Curt. ES and APPLICATION. With numerons systematically 

Examples, taken from the Cambridge Examination 

Papers With especial reference to the ordinary Examination 

for B.A. Degree. By the Kev. BARNARD SMITH, M.A. 

oer of St. Peter's College, Cambridge. Crown iy cloth, 
108, 6: 

“ Tutors preparing young men for College will find the book 

invaluable. 1 cannot but think it must supersede all others.” 

Rev, S. Hawtrey, Mathematical Master, Eton, 


An Elementary Treatise on the Lunar 
THEORY, with a Brief Sketch of the History of the Problem 
up to the ‘time of Newton. By HUGH GODFRAY, B.A. of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 8vo. 5s. 6: 

“ As an elementary treatise we think ‘t pee inetty dais to 
supersede all former ones.”— Philosophical Magazine, J une, 1853, 


Plane Astronomy. 
Including Explanations of Celestial Phenomena, and Descri ‘2 
a of Astronomical Instruments. By the Rev.A. R.GRAN 
M.A. Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 8vo. boards, 63, 


Solutions of the Senate-House Riders 
for FouR YEARS (1848 to 1851). By the Rev. F. J. JAME- 
ay] M.A. Fellow of Caius College, Cambridge. 8vo. cloth, 

78. 


Solutions of Senate-House Problems 
for FOUR Teepe (1848 to 1851), By N. M. FERRERS and 
Rev. J. 8. CKSON, Fellows of Caius College, Cambridge. 
8vo. cloth, ine 

The above two books will be found very useful to teachers 
preparing students for the University of Cambridge, as they 
show practically the magaee rf the changes introduced by the 
“* Mathematical Board” 848, 





A NEW AND IMPROVED EDITION OF 


A Short and Easy Course of Algebra, 


Chisty designed ie Ges the ond of , ee. Jenier > noe 
merous nm of a8 xere By 

the Rev. T. LUND, sD. “Tate Fell f St. 2 hn’ 

Cambridge. 12mo. bound i in cloth. 3 3a. 6d. —— 


oo His 43 are . hl fe hi 
clearness.” — Atheneum. at ale ey ay 


A NEW AND CHEAPER (THE EIGHTH) EDITION oF 


The Elements of Plane and Spherical 
SNOWBALL, MA” Fa wom - coved and cqlazoed. By J.C, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 72. tim ee ne ridge 

This Edition has been carefully revised by the Author, and 
some important alterations and additions have been intro 

duced. A Jarge addition has been made to the collection of 
EXAMPLES FORK PRACTICE. 


Cambridge and Dublin Mathematical 
JOURNAL. Edited by W. THOMSON, M.A. Fellow of St. 
Peter's College, Cambridge, and Professor of ei Philo- 
sophy in aw University of Glasgow. Vols. I. to VII. 8yo, 


eloth, 51.1 
yy ra A few complete sets may still be had. 
Three N umbers, price 6s. each. are published yearly. 
The subscription, payable in advance, is 15s., or 168, 6d. free 


r Rost 
recently 4H a Second Edition of i CAM. 
nitibok MATHEMATICAL JOURNAL, Vol. I. 8yo, 
0 8. 


The Mathematical Analysis of Logic, 
Essay towards a Calculus of Deductive Fesgening, 


Being an 
by GEORGE BOOLE, Professor of Mathematics in Q 
College, Cork. 8yo. 58, 





Preparing for immediate Publication. 


Lectures on the History of Moral 
PHILOSOPHY. Bythe Rev. W. ARCHER BUTLER, late 


Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Dublin 
2 vols. Svo, 


An Introduction to the Study of the 
GOSPELS ; including a new and improved Edition of ‘Ta 
Evements or tue Gosret Harmony.’ With a Catena on IN- 
SPIRATION, from the Writings of the Ante-Nicene Fathers. 
By the Rev. BROOKE FOSS WESTCOTT, M.A. Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and Assistan' t Master in Harrow 

chool. Crown 8yo. cloth. ‘{Shord. 


By the same Author, uniform with the above, 


An Introduction to the Study of the 
CANONICAL EPISTLES; anstoding an attempt to deter 
mine their separate purposes and mutual relations. 

These two Books are Parts of a series of Theological Manuals 
which are in progress, 


The Lord’s Prayer, and other Ser- 
MONS. By C. P. REICHEL, B.D. Professor of Latin in the 
Queen’s University; Assistant Preacher in the Parish Church, 
Belfast ; and Chaplain to his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland. Crown 8vo. (Un the Presa. 


Preparing for publication, to be completed in chon five rom 
price 5s. each, forming one volume, 8vo. of about 500 pages, wi 
nearly 1,000 Illustrations in the Text, drawn aa engraved y 
the Author, 


A Manual of the Genera of British 


FOSSILS. Comprising Systematic Descriptions of all the 
Classes, Orders, Families, and Genera of Fossil Animals 
found in the Strata of the a Isles; with Figures of all 
the Generic Types. By FREDERICK M‘COY, Professor of 
Geology | and rpneralesy. Queen’ ’s College, Belfast ; Author of 

of the ossils of Ireland, 
x | ns of the Silorian Fossils of Lreland, one of the Authors 
A =— and M‘Coy’s British Palwozoic Rocks and Fos 

8,’ &e. 





By the same Author, preparing for pabitention, in 1 vol. crown v0. 

with numerous I]lustrations, 

An Elementary Introduction to the 
STUDY of PAL ONTOLOGY. With numerous Figures 
illustrative of Structural Details. 

This little Work is intended to supply all that elementary 
information on the Structure of Fossil Animals, with refer 
ences to the most nearly allied existing StS types, illustrated ex- 
planation of technical terms, &c. e beginner may 
require, but which would be out of place in nthe author's sys 
tematic volume on the Genera. 


Contributions to British Paleontology. 
By Professor M’COY, F.G.S. Hon. 8.C.P.8. | Nearly ready. 
This forms a complete Series, of the Author’s Papers from 

the * Annals of Natural History. 


Mechanics and Hydrostatics. 
By BARNARD SMITH, M.A. Fellow of St. Peter's | College, 
and Author of a‘ Treatise on Arithmetic and Algebra. 


A Treatise on Elementary Mechanics. 
With numerous Examples. By STEPHEN PARKINSON, 
en idee aeiew and Assistant Tutor of St. John’s College, 


niin 
By J. —_y 4 PAYN, Author of ‘Stories from Boccaccio.” 
‘i. 8vo. cloth. erty. 
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